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THE ORIGIN OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN OHIO 
BY WILLIAM MC ALPINE, M. A. 


A certain very excellent history of education says 
that in Ohio public education was a victory of the New 
England element over the other parts of Ohio’s popula- 
tion. In the same work, there are certain maps taken 
from Mathews’ Expansion of New England. Certain 
parts of the state where the New England population is 
supposed to have predominated are marked white. The 
remainder is black: The unescapable fact that Samuel 
Galloway came from another stock is explained by stat- 
ing that he was in contact With New England people at 
Miami University. Cincinnati is also marked as a 
Yankee center. It is not my purpose to detract from the 
contributions of the sons of New England to Ohio’s cul- 
tural growth. They did nobly. Nor am I influenced by 
any emotional bias in my researches upon this subject. 
While my name is Scottish, I am very nearly three- 
quarters Yankee by descent and possess the mental and 
physical characteristics of my Massachusetts fore-bears. 

Until about two years ago, I firmly believed the com- 
monly accepted theory of Ohio’s educational genesis. 
But the evidence does not exist that any one group ob- 
tained an early option on schools in Ohio.. True, a good 
case can be made for the Yankee if we tell all he has 
done and name the persons of Yankee descent who bat- 
tled for schools in Ohio, and totally ignore the others, 


This seems to have been done. Much is said about At- 
(409) 
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water, Guilford, Lewis, Stowe and Rice, but why should 
Ray, Barney, McGuffey, Hoge, Van Hook, Olds, Lord, 
Cary, Kemper, Picket, Dunlevy, Talbot, Morrow, Trim- 
ble, Worthington and a host of others who did equally 
well, be neglected? 

The origin of the opinion that Ohio owes its educa- 
tional system to New England effort seems to lie in the 
following facts: 

1. Massachusetts and Connecticut had district 
school systems earlier than the other states. The earliest 
settlers of Ohio were Massachusetts people at Marietta. 
In its bargain with the government, the Ohio Company 
induced the United States to reserve Section 16 for 
schools and to appropriate two townships for a uni- 
versity. 

2. Nathan Guilford was the chairman of the com- 
mittee on schools of the Senate, when the first manda- 
tory act was passed, making a tax of one-half a mill ob- 
ligatory and setting up a school system in 1825. 

3. Caleb Atwater was chairman of the committee 
on schools and school lands in the Senate in 1821-1822, 
and offered the resolution which led to his appointment 
as chairman of the commissioners of schools by Gover- 
nor Trimble. Atwater performed a great labor in the 
interest of education and gave a powerful impetus, 
which led to the act of 1825. 

4. Samuel Lewis, the first superintendent of com- 
mon schools, was a native of Massachusetts and his ser- 
vices cannot be over-estimated. 

5. Calvin Stowe, also a New Englander, made a 
report on Prussian education which had an enormous in- 
fluence on Ohio and the entire United States. 
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6. Harvey Rice, who was chairman of the Senate 
committee on schools, did most of the work in drafting 
the Act of 1853 which placed the schools of Ohio at 


the forefront of the nation. 











EPHRAIM CUTLER 


7. The “Akron Act,”’ which empowered the Board 
of Education of Akron to create a union school and 
erect a high school, became the general law for all 
schools in Ohio towns and villages about two years later. 


In order to show that I am disposed to give the New 
England element full credit, I will add the name of Judge 
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Lane, of Sandusky, who was instrumental in introduc- 
ing teachers’ institutes in Ohio, inspiring the first one 
at Sandusky in 1845 and who in his tours of the state 
was a constant propagandist for better schools; also of 
Alfred Kelley, originally from Cleveland but later living 
in Columbus, who constantly worked for education. 
Ephraim Cutler in 1819-1820 attempted to get a school 
bill through the Legislature but failed in the Senate, 
14 to 14. Some very prominent educators ‘and editors 
from New England who labored in Ohio were John 
Locke in Cincinnati; I. W. Andrews of Marietta College, 
Andrew Freese, the first superintendent in Cleveland, 
George Nashee, owner of the Ohio State Journal from 
1826 to 1831, David Smith, editor of the Monitor, 1818- 
1830, John Harmon and William Coolman, editors of the 
Western Courier at Ravenna, 1825-1829. 

But there were others who did not come from New 
England and who fought with equal valor and success. 
Every governor of Ohio from the Territorial Governor 
St. Clair, an old Scotchman, clear down to Governor 
Medill, as far as I have read their messages, advocated 
and supported education at the expense of the state. 

Governor T. W. Worthington, a Virginian and a 
Methodist, was the most active force in the Constitu- 
tional Convention which secured land endowments for 
education for the entire state. He was the father of the 
State Library. He advocated a state normal school and 
he was a member of the House in 1824-1825. Worth- 
ington voted for the acts of 1825. A letter he wrote to 
the Scioto Gazette, published at Chillicothe, expresses 
his gratification that near the end of a long and active 
life he has had the opportunity to vote for a reform in 
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taxation, for the building of a canal and, most important 
of all, for a definite provision for the education of the 
masses. I will state here that a careful examination of 
all the Senate and House Journals from 1803 to 1854, 











DANIEL DRAKE 


with a checking up of the yeas and nays on every pro- 
posed measure of educational legislation, will give Ross 
County a clearer bill of health than any county either in 
the Western Reserve or in the Ohio Purchase with the 
possible exception of Cuyahoga. The other counties in 
the state which approach or excel Ross are Hamilton, 
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Franklin, Highland, Montgomery, Muskingum, and 
Champaign.* 

Other governors who were especially active in the 
interest of common schools were Jeremiah Morrow, a 
Presbyterian born in Pennsylvania, and Allen Trimble, 
born in Virginia. Not a governor was negative or in- 
different. Tiffin, born in England; Lucas, Vance, Shan- 
non, Bartley, all of whose Scotch-Irish ancestors trace 
back to the old Red Stone Presbytery in Pennsylvania, 
supported public education. I refer to Dr. Hunter’s es- 
say, “The Pathfinders of Jefferson County’—in volume 
VI of the Ohio Archzological and Historical Society 
Publications.” 

We shall now examine the endowment of education 


by the government. It is well known that John Cleves 
Symmes and the other “blue hens’ from New Jersey 
who settled the Miami Valley demanded and obtained an 
endowment for elementary and higher education in the 
Miami Valley; and the Pennsylvanians who settled the 
“Seven Ranges’ of Jefferson County also received an 
endowment of section 16.° 


The Ohio Land Company was a money-making con- 
cern. It was not a charitable enterprise. It made pres- 
ents to nobody. Its insistence upon college townships 
and school sections was for the purpose of rendering its 
lands more salable. The United States made the dona- 
tion. Similar motives actuated Symmes. It is evident 





* See especially the yeas and nays in the Senate and House Journals of 
1821, 1825, 1827, 1831, 1834, 1836, 1837. 

7 Also. “Influence of Pennsylvania on Ohio History,” by Dr. Hunter. 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publications, Volume XII, 281 
et seq. 

* Martzolff, “Land Grants for Education,” Jbid., Volume XXV. 
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that the people who were to colonize these tracts con- 
sidered schools as an asset. Also the Miami and the 
Ohio Company people did not refuse sales to Pennsyl- 
vanians or Virginians who wished to buy land. 


CALEB ATWATER 


It is also evident that neither Virginia in the reserved 
lands of the Virginia Military District nor Connecticut 
in the Western Reserve made any provisions for the sup- 
port of schools in their reservations. The members of 
the Connecticut Legislature, who voted that the state 
sell her lands, and then formed themselves into a corpo- 
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ration and bought the lands from themselves acting as 
legislators, did not, either as individuals nor as legis- 
lators, make any reservation for schools. They paid 
Connecticut about 40 cents per acre. A number of very 
wealthy and aristocratic families got a start from this 
very thrifty speculation.* 

The actual settlers in the major part of the Reserve 
were from Pennsylvania and New York. The Firelands 
and Cuyahoga Counties filled with New Yorkers. Trum- 
bull, Ashtabula and Mahoning Counties were peopled 
mainly from Pennsylvania. Portage, Geauga and Me- 
dina seem to have been chiefly Yankee. However, Kil- 
bourn in his Ohio Gazetteer of 1826 tells of a township 
in Medina County which had a population of 1000 Ger- 
mans. These facts may be verified by consultation of 
the annals of townships in the Firelands Pioneer, West- 
ern Reserve Pioneer and the checking up of membership 
rosters, obituaries, etc. I found that less than thirty 
per cent of the pioneers of the Firelands and Cuyahoga 
County in 1865 were of New England ancestry.° 

Therefore, the very great interest in education which 
began to manifest itself in Cleveland, Sandusky, and 
other points in Lorain, Erie and Cuyahoga Counties 





“The particulars are in the Connecticut Mirror, March 29, 1819. The 
Mirror is in a controversy with the Bridgeport Farmer as to whether or 
not certain legislators swindled the state of Connectictit. Names are pro- 
duced. 

° Firelands Pioneer, 1882, page 122; Volume XIV, page 94; Volume 
VII and Volume VIII, in various parts. Usually about one-fourth of the 
members of the Pioneer Society came from New England. About two- 
thirds were from New York and Pennsylvania. Possibly natives of New 
England are less prone to join Pioneer Societies? 

Also Western Reserve Pioneers. Rosters of membership from 1879 to 
1892. Two hundred and two were from New York, eighty-eight from Con- 
necticut and one hundred and sixty-four from overseas. 
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from 1840 on, may as rationally be explained by the very 
large New York element in the population as by any 
other hypothesis. The assemblymen from these counties 
usually voted for better schools. They supported high 











CALVIN E. STOWE 


taxation. Case, of Cuyahoga, in 1825, was of Pennsyl- 
vania birth and of Dutch and German ancestry. Payne 
of Cuyahoga, was born in New York. The senators and 
representatives from Erie and Lorain were usually New 
Yorkers. The assemblymen of Trumbull generally were 


Pennsylvanians. Wheeler, who was a senator for years 
Vol. XXXVITI—27, 
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during the ‘twenties from the Ashtabula District, was a 
New Yorker. The files of the Ohio Statesman, Monitor 
and Ohio State Journal during the ’twenties and ’thirties 
give the nativity. of the members of the Legislature. 
These are illuminating. They destroy for all time, the 
myth that the nativity of the settlers of Ohio had any- 
thing to do with their attitude towards common schools. 
The person born in Massachusetts or Connecticut was as 
likely to vote nay on a progressive school measure as 
was the son of Virginia or Kentucky. The most back- 
ward element were the Pennsylvania Germans and the 
Quakers. Everybody else usually supported public edu- 
cation. If anything, the Virginian was less parsimoni- 
ous than was the son of Connecticut. This is revealed 
in the auditor’s, common school commissioner’s and state 
statistician’s reports from 1826 to 1859. In general, I 
will state, that there is not a single year from 1826, when 
the first statistics relative to schools begin to appear, 
until 1865, which marks the end of my investigations in 
public documents of the state, that there is manifested a 
greater willingness on the part of the Yankee to make 
a financial sacrifice for education than there is by his 
brother from Virginia, Pennsylvania or New York.° 
The counties which paid the highest ratio on their 
valuation in 1829, were Butler, Ross, Franklin, Mont- 
gomery, Highland, Preble, Clermont.’ The lowest were 





*See State Statistician’s report of investments in school property in 
1859 and check up the number of new schoolhouses built and the average 
cost in 1837, 1838 and 1839. Reports of Superintendent of Common 
Schools. Also note the salaries and length of school term. 

* See Auditor’s report on taxation in the House and Senate Journals for 
1827 and 1830. 
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Holmes, Stark, Wayne, Washington, Gallia. Counties 

like Medina, Geauga and Portage were only medium. 
In all the reports of the school commissioners from 

Lewis’s Report of 1837 until 1865, it may be discovered 











SAMUEL LEWIS 


that the highest wages were paid in the western half of 
the state, or in the southern half; but never in the north- 
eastern or southeastern quarters. Samuel Lewis is not 
aware that the schools of the Reserve are any better 
than those of any other section. He says they get their 
teaching done more cheaply by employing women and 
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that he thinks the schools of Geauga and Portage Coun- 
ties are as good as those of other sections.* 

Now as to the significance of Samuel Lewis as State 
Superintendent. His son, in his biography, tells us that 
Samuel’s father took him out of school when he was ten 
years of age and put him to work. When the boy was 
twelve they came to Ohio, and the father bound out the 
boy and collected the money. Samuel, having a desire 
for greater opportunities, went to Cincinnati, and made 
arrangements to pay his father. He came in contact 
with Judge Burnet, studied law and became very much 
interested in education. Cincinnati was a center of cul- 
ture. Burnet, Symmes, Lytle, Harrison, Kidd and 
others had liberally endowed education. Most of these 
people were Presbyterians from Kentucky, Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey. They had founded Cincinnati College. 
Kemper and Lane of New Orleans had endowed Lane 
Seminary. Famous teachers such as the Pickets from 
New York; Milo Williams; Talbot from Virginia; Kin- 
mont from Scotland; Elijah Slack, ex-vice-president of. 
Princeton; Martin Ruter from Kentucky; Daniel Drake, 
born in New Jersey and reared in Kentucky; Frederick 
Eckstein, from Prussia; Cary, a native; and others lived 
and worked in Cincinnati. They had formed the Col- 
lege of Teachers, which at its annual meetings drew 
visitors from South Carolina, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Pittsburgh and all 
parts of southern Ohio. Movements emanating from 





* All the Reports of the Commissioners for Common Schools from 1854 
have tables of monthly wages paid men and women. He who doubts my 
statement may take any year at random from 1854 to 1865. 
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this society led to state conventions in Kentucky*® Indiana 
and Ohio. Famous educators, like William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey and Grimké; great divines like Alexander-Camp- 
bell, Lyman Beecher, and Purcell, took an active part.”. 
I think that Lewis’ birth in Massachusetts had less to do 
with his activity in education than the environment in 
which he lived. Lewis was very closely associated with 
McGuffey, the author of the Readers. McGuffey 
stumped the state with Lewis in the interests of common 
schools during 1838. 

The Presbyterian preacher was a very powerful in- 
fluence in favor of common schools. A common notice 
in the local paper, whether in Columbus, St. Clairsville, 
Cincinnati, Perrysburg, Maumee, Urbana, Troy or al- 
most any other town, in the ‘twenties, ‘thirties, or ’for- 
ties, is that “a meeting of the Friends of Education will 
be held in the Presbyterian Church.’** Then the ac- 
count of the meeting is printed and we learn that Rever- 
end James Hoge of Columbus, Reverend Joshua Wilson 
of Cincinnati, Reverend Doddridge of St. Clairsville, 
Reverend Anson Smyth of Toledo, and others had made 
addresses. The Presbyterian preachers very frequently 


were members of the county board of examiners.” The 


first six presidents of Ohio University were. Presby- 
terian preachers, as were also the first five of Miami. 





*See the files of the Frankfort Commonwealth in reference to the 
great educational conventions in Kentucky during 1833 and 1834. From 
August 6, 1833 to January 10, 1834. 

” The various volumes of the Proceedings of the College of Teachers 
from 1834 on. Also the notes of the conventions in the Ohio State Journal, 
January, 1836. 

™ See Ohio State Journal (Semi-Weekly), September 18, 1838, for the 
movement in Columbus. 

* Hoge in Franklin County. McGuffey in Butler, etc. 
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The faculty of Cincinnati College were also ministers 
of that faith. Everywhere in southern Ohio we find 
the Presbyterian preachers founding schools. Reverend 
John Andrews, Reverend John McFarland and Reverend 














REV. JAMES HOGE 


Robert Wilson in Chillicothe” labored to start the acad- 
emy. Presbyterian preachers were busy in Sydney.* A 
stream of men with a college education came out of the 
log college in Canonsburgh, Pennsylvania, and from 





“Scioto Gazette during May and June, 1815. The Weekly Recorder 
during July, 1814, January, 1817. 
* See Report of Commissioner of Common Schools, 1859, under Sydney. 
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Washington College in Washington, Pennsylvania. 
They manned Ohio University, Miami University, In- 
diana University, Colleges in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Illinois. Secondary education in these states is a grand- 
daughter of Princeton; for Jefferson and Washington 
Colleges are daughters of Princeton. The first presi- 
dent of Western Reserve, Charles B. Storrs, was a grad- 
uate of Princeton. So instead of the course of education 
in Ohio and Indiana being a case of sons of New Eng- 
land “setting up New Yales and Dartmouths,” it was 
actually a case of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian preachers 
going out and setting up new Princetons.” 


There was also valiant service performed by — 
Methodist and Baptist divines. They were not as numer- 
ous as the Presbyterians but were mainly of the same 
Scotch-Irish stock. We need only mention John P. Fin- 
ley, Bishop McKendree, Bishop Mcllvaine, John Collins, 
and W. A. McKee who preached and taught for the 
Methodists and Reily and Dunlevy for the Baptists. 
The Methodist church owed its rise largely to the great 
revivals started by the Presbyterians at Cabin Creek 
and Cane Ridge in Kentucky. The first camp-meetings 
were Presbyterian affairs started by Reverends Mc- 
Gready, Hodge and McNemar. After it had been going 
on three years, Bishop McKendree of the Methodists 
came in and participated. 

It is interesting to look over the list of alumni in 
Reverend Joseph Smith’s History of Jefferson College. 
We find there the names of professors and presidents of 





* History of Presbyterianism by Briggs. Scotch-Irish in America, by 
Ford, Hanna, and Boulton. Also Hunter’s essays before referred to. 
Smith’s History of Jefferson College. 
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Miami University, Ohio University, Franklin College, 
Center ‘College in Kentucky and Ohio, the Theological 
Seminary at Xenia, Indiana University, etc. . This book, 
written in 1857, says that Jefferson College alone had 
furnished twenty-four college presidents in ten states, 
fifty professors, about six hundred ministers and hun- 
dreds of professional teachers, lawyers, governors, and 
prominent people. This college grew from a log acad- 
emy started by Reverend McMillan about 1780, before a 
town was ever built in Ohio. Francis Dunlevy, the first 
man to teach the classics in Ohio, studied there; Jacob 
Lindley, the first president of Ohio University, grad- 
uated there; Reverend James Hughes, the first teacher 
at Miami, studied there. The founders of Franklin Col- 
lege came from Jefferson and its sister, Washington Col- 
lege, only seven miles away. Here we have advanced 
education started by the Presbyterians, the Baptists and 
Seceders, on this side of the mountains in log buildings. 
Their students are ready to man the rising institutions 
of the new states before the states are born. Reverend 
James Hoge was a member of the Franklin Society at 
Jefferson, when he studied the sciences and classics there. 
When we reflect that McGuffey and Ray both graduated 
from the sister college, Washington, the picture which a 
certain historian draws of the new “Yales and Harvards 
arising in the wilderness,” is rather amusing. There 
were new Princetons rising in the midst of the forests 
while the war-whoop of the savages still shrilled in the 
pioneer’s ears. 

Many of the earliest Methodist divines received their 
training at these and at Dickinson College, which finally 
became a Methodist institution. Several of the Metho- 
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dist preachers came from Presbyterian families. There 
were two McKees, both preachers and teachers. One 
was a Methodist and the other a Presbyterian. McKee 
taught the first grammar school in Columbus, in the 
Methodist Church. There is an advertisement in the 
Monitor in 1816, offering free tuition to the first boy 
who enrolls in Latin and Greek. 

Gilliland, another student of Jefferson College, was 
teaching Latin, Greek, Hebrew and English Grammar in 
the Presbyterian Church at Red Oak in Brown County 
in 1817. We recall that Dunlevy and Reily conducted 
an academy in what is now Cincinnati in 1792. I pre- 
sume that anyone who will call those institutions acade- 
mies in Burton, Ravenna, and other places which were 
incorporated and had but one teacher as late as 1833, 
will hardly balk at calling the institution conducted by 
Reily and Dunlevy an academy. The institution at 
Marietta which was founded five years later and had 
one teacher, was called an academy. 

There are advertisements of classical schools taught 
by William Bebb who was of Welsh descent and later 
governor, and by David Monfort, Reverend McMinn, 
etc., in Butler and Preble County.” 

Samuel Galloway was born in Pennsylvania and 
graduated from Miami University. McGuffey did not 
lend a New England atmosphere to that institution. Gal- 
loway taught at Miami himself and later in the Presby- 
terian College at Hanover, Indiana. 

Having read Grant’s Burg Schools of Scotland, 
I am inclined to believe that Galloway’s zeal for common 





*Weekly Recorder, February 11, 1815. 
* Files of the Hamilton Intelligencer from 1825 to 1850. 
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schools arose from his Scotch Presbyterian ancestry 
rather than from an exposure to Yankee influence. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Ray was another product of Virginia and 
Washington College. 

Asa D. Lord, the first superintendent of the Colum- 
bus schools, a Presbyterian preacher, a New Yorker, 
and at first Principal of the Western Reserve Teachers’ 
Seminary at Kirtland, Ohio, was the cause of the rise of 
the graded school system at Akron and the spread of the 
Akron Law. The law was the work of Leggett and 
Olmstead, two New York men who had been associated 
with Lord and were then in Akron.** Also the first 
county superintendent, Bailey of Ashtabula Couniy, and 
Teachers’ Institutes were New York ideas which Lord 
and his associates, Hurty, Cowdery, New Yorkers, and 
Lord’s pupils, Andrews and Harvey disseminated in that 
vicinity.” Lord edited the Ohio School Journal for four 
years and was the most potent force which led to the re- 
forms of 1853. 

Galloway woke them up in 1845.” The next year 
two school journals were published: the Ohio School 
Journal and the School Friend of Cincinnati. Prior to 
this movement of getting new school buildings in Akron 
and several adjacent towns, fairly decent provisions had 
been made in Piqua, Zanesville, Sandusky, Portsmouth, 
Waverly, Dayton, Steubenville, Hamilton, Piketon, Mid- 
dletown, Dover, St. Clairsville, McConnelsville and Co- 
lumbus. Cleveland and Cincinnati ranked very credit- 


— 





* See Fifty Years of Akron and Summit County by Lane, page 1850. 

” See biographies in Cyclopedias of Ohio Biography. Also note what 
Howe says about Lord’s School at Kirtland in his Historical Collections of 
Ohio, 1848 edition. 

»” All the newspapers commented on Galloway’s Report. 
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ably for the times. So there was nothing record-break- 
ing about Akron, except that its accommodations in 
1846 and 1847 were abominable and very inadequate. 
Other towns in Ohio had done far better. The schools 
in Portsmouth had been under a superintendent for 
several years. A. J. Rickoff who later became president 
of the N. E. A. and superintendent of Cleveland’s schools 
had been superintendent in Portsmouth since 1845. He 
was a product of Cincinnati and was born in New Jer- 
sey. H. H. Barney came into Cincinnati in 1847, armed 
with a recommendation written by Millard Fillmore, and 
became the Principal of the Central High School. Cin- 
cinnati had been teaching high school subjects ever since 
1836 but had decided to centralize. This New Yorker 
became State School Commissioner in 1853 and put 
Ohio’s modern school system into operation. It appears 
that in the actual operation of schools our debt to New 
York is great.” 

Now as to school legislation. All that which looked 
toward realizing anything from the school: lands origi- 
nated in the Cincinnati district. The acts of 1803, 1805, 
1810, 1817, and 1820, which prescribed more and more 
definitely the administration of section 16, were spon- 
sored by people from Hamilton, Butler and Montgomery 
Counties.” The acts which tended to alienate the lands 
from the schools and convert them to private use origi- 
nated in the Ohio Purchase. 

The bill which ushered in the long course of rascali- 





™ Scioto County and Pioneer Record, by Evans, page 487. 

™ Piatt, Lewis and Barney especially recommended the New York 
System. 

** Senate and House Committees in Legislative Journals. 
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ties that plundered Ohio’s school fund of millions, was 
presented by Joseph Buell, Senator from Washington 
County, in the interests of Timothy Buell and other resi- 
dents of section 16 adjacent to Marietta. This was in 
the year 1805-1806. It was voted down in the House. 
The bill came up again in 1806-1807. It was again de- 
feated, but in 1807-1808, Samuel Hildreth succeeded in 
having the right to grant ninety-nine year leases con- 
ferred upon the town council of Marietta.“ About 1810 
some permanent leases were granted in the country to 
the west. The decade 1810 to 1820 was an orgy of rob- 
bing the schools. The most complete alienation of the 
school lands occurred in the counties of Gallia, Athens, 
Washington, Scioto, Pike, etc.” The Ohio Executive 
Documents of 1838, number sixty-nine, show where six 
hundred and forty acres were frequently sold for less 
than one hundred dollars. The school lands in the coun- 
ties with a heavy Scotch-Irish population, like Belmont, 
Jefferson, Montgomery, Hamilton, Butler, etc., realized 
a very fair sum and were really a potent element of 
school revenue. For example, Jefferson County derived 
in 1854, about seven thousand eight hundred dollars 
from interest and rents. In those days, this would pay 
the salaries of a hundred country school teachers for six 
or seven months.” Ordinarily, the individual township 
did better in looking after its school lands than general 
agents did. For example, two counties, Jefferson and 
Montgomery, realized more from the sale of their sec- 





* Senate Journal, 1805-1806; pages 34, 47, and 51. House Journal, 
1805-1806, pages 58, 60, 64, 68, 74, 75; House Journal, 1806-1807, page 65; 
Senate Journal, 1807-1808, page 75. Laws of 1808 (Local). 

* Note Local Laws 1810 to 1820. 

* School Commissioners Report and Auditor’s Report, 1854. 
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tion 16’s than did all the Western Reserve Counties from 
the sale of the Western Reserve school lands; either Jef- 
ferson, Montgomery or Hamilton or Butler realized 
more than the legatees of the Cutlers, Buells and Massa- 











NATHAN GUILFORD 


chusetts scions did in Washington, Gallia, Lawrence, 
Athens, Morgan and Jackson, combined.” Also poor 
Ohio University with the Buells, Putnams, Stones, Tup- 
pers, Bureans, etc., etc., as trustees realized an income 
from its two townships less than half as much as Miami 








*Tbid—See Document 69 in Executive Documents, 1838 also. 
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did from its one township, and had to close its doors in 
1845 in order to pay its debts. So it seems that no pre- 
éminent merit will attach to the sons of New England 
in their administration of that endowment, which they 
assume particular credit for inducing the United States 
to confer upon education.” 

We shall now pass to the subject of legislation at- 
tempted and achieved. 

In 1812 Ludlow of Butler County, a New Jerseyman, 
introduced a bill that banks be taxed to support schools. 
This bill passed the House forty to twenty and died in 
the Senate.” 

In 1816, William Trimble, a Virginian and a Meth- 
odist, from Fairfield County, introduced in the Senate, 
a bill for the support and regulation of schools. Senator 
Patterson of Guernsey, proposed that the county court 
be required to appoint three examiners to examine and 
license teachers, which measure was adopted by Guil- 
ford in 1825 in his act. Trimble’s bill passed the Senate 
and failed in the House.” 

In 1819, Jones of Wayne County, chairman of the 
House committee on schools and school lands, reported 
in favor of authorizing the governor to appoint a person 
from each judicial district to examine into the condition 
of the lands and schools and also to prepare a plan or 
system of regulating and supporting education (House 
Journal, page 321) ; and the Governor, Ethan A. Brown, 
recommended that the further granting of long leases be 


* Note special reports on Ohio and Miami Universities in Executive 
Documents for 1840 to 1845. See index. 

* Senate and House Journals, 1811-1812-1813. 

* Legislative Jowrnals for 1816-1817. 
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arrested. He said that the schools were realizing less 
than was being expended in legislating about their lands. 
Brown also suggested a tax upon auction sales as a reve- 
nue for schools. Here we have two things which appear 
in Atwater’s report in 1822. Atwater moved the same 
things that Jones did three years earlier and used the 
same expression that Brown did concerning profits from 
school lands. The only difference is that the Legislature 
passed Atwater’s resolution and ignored that of Jones.™ 

William Henry Harrison introduced the bill which 
became the Act of 1821. 

Olds, a former teacher and chairman of the Senate 
school committee for several years, was the father of the 
acts which empowered taxation to build schoolhouses in 
1827; which raised the levy to three-fourths of a mill in 
1829; and further made the property of non-residents 
taxable. Olds represented Franklin and Pickaway. The 
House weakened his bill.” 

Bigger, of Guernsey, drove the levy up to one mill 
with an extra one-half mill optional.* 

Van Hook, of Butler, was perhaps the most prolific 
legislator in school interests the state ever had. He at- 
tempted to devote the entire surplus revenue to educa- 
tion, but succeeded in getting five per cent annually in- 
stead of having it invested in permanent stocks and 
placed as a school fund. He carried through the bill 
which created the office of superintendent of common 





* Governor’s message in House or Senate Journal. Also in current 
newspapers. In 1818-1819, Jones of Wayne County offered the same reso- 
lution. 

"= % J egislative Journals and files of the Ohio State Journal during 
December, January, February and March of the years indicated. Also the 
Ohio Statesman. 
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schools. This act passed thirty-five to thirty-four and 
Speaker William Medill, a native of Delaware, and later 
governor of Ohio, gave the casting vote in favor. Van 
Hook also framed and carried to success the Act of 1838. 
He was the chairman who had put through the Act of 
1836 also. Van Hook was instrumental in staving off 
any further amendment in 1839 when a reaction started. 
Hanna of Morgan County was school chairman and re- 
sisted with considerable success, every attack on the act 
of 1839." 


An analysis of the vote in 1837, on creating the office 
of state superintendent, is interesting. If a line be 
drawn through Centerburg, Knox County, east and 
west, the majority of the votes north of the line were 
opposed to creating the office of state superintendent and 
the majority of votes south of that line in favor. Ifa 
line be drawn north and south through Centerburg, the 
majority of the votes east of that line are opposed to the 
office and the majority of votes west of that line are in 
favor. If all the representatives who had been born in 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, etc., had refrained from 
voting, there would have been no state superintendent. 
If all the representatives who had been born in New 
England states had refrained from voting he would 
have been elected with more than one majority. 


A careful study of the foregoing table will reveal 
several things. It will be noted that people not natives 
of New England quite frequently represent counties in 
the Ohio Purchase and the Western Reserve. Also that 





* Legislative Journals and files of the Ohio State Journal during 
December, January, February and March of the years indicated. Also the 
Ohio Statesman. 
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Yankees are found all over the state and do not uni- 
formly vote for advanced school measures. The same 
facts are evident in the vote on the act of 1838. I have 
the nativity of all the legislators and their yeas and 
nays. This act passed at a ratio of two to one, but the 
trend is very similar to that indicated in the foregoing 
table. The heavy vote for the act is in the part of the 
state which contains the Miami Valley, Scioto Valley 
and Virginia Military District. It must be remembered 
that Northwestern Ohio was very sparsely settled at this 
time and figures very little in the vote. Several coun- 
ties were often grouped together. I use the name of one 
to save space. 

Portsmouth very early had excellent schools. A 
special act in 1838 provided for organization and new 
buildings. The generosity of Massie, a Virginian who 
laid out the town, endowed the schools with lands which 
paid an annual rent of about two thousand dollars. So 
Portsmouth had free schools and what was virtually a 
high school as far back as 1839. They erected a six- 
thousand six-hundred dollar building in 1839. This was 
more than Akron did before 1850.” 


Zanesville very early made provision for good schools. 
Uriah Parke, a Virginian, editor of the Zanesville Ga- 
zette, was a member of the school board and a most 
active promoter of good schools. He obtained a special 
act in 1839 and the Howe Academy was bought and a 
large building erected for the boys. 

I here present the vote on creation of the office of 
state superintendent and the nativity of the representa- 





* These facts are contained in Galloway’s report of 1847 as superinten- 
dent of common schools. 


Vol. XXXVITI—28, 
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tives. This is taken from the Hemisphere, February 10, 
1837: 


YEAS — 35 

County Representative Nativity 
Ee PD asi switwwaes New Hampshire 
BEE oo owsuesadwnnn EE Sune ua eee Ohio 
EE pauvikegevacees RSS Pennsylvania 
BE ccsvededeveseds Van Hook ........ Ohio 
BEE ch wseventerenwe ree New York 
CE ce cwdntewene wn rere Ohio 
CHPNE bec cccnsicces THEE cab suseveunce Pennsylvania 
Cuyahoga .........e6. BOE ive ravnavs Connecticut 
BEE Siicns ese sconenes ere Vermont 
Pere PD dh tnkocedebes Vermont 
, EIPCEE CTL ee PEED sis beneveven Delaware 
DEED. vce drneunanes PE ivtdameanben Connecticut 
EE cn ektxdsnwneaned DE sh ékidesonees Indiana 
SD. vevccscnseeons DN ded cenduene Pennsylvania 
PD ci rcedewacede Armstrong ........ Virginia 
ere ng rrr New Jersey 
Pee ET. a kvvesecows Pennsylvania 
Perret eee BE shi vscnccdwes Virginia 
DE bv acesscsewane ree Virginia 
DE dcnvavhenrenes DS wi Se vaneene Scotland 
BREE svvrescarecewe i ee rere Maryland 
BD odeeesusscedncs ip Ee Pennsylvania 
RED scsksneeokedans re New York 
EE ee ore is sauneneak Virginia 
BUDD i cccoccseseees WOOD cadens be¥e Pennsylvania 
Muskingum ........... Chambers ......... Pennsylvania 
EE ovcccsvecnsieees i. errr New Hampshire 
PO oc sc acrscveas eee Virginia 
DE ¢icsbcnscnene vend Van Meter ........ Virginia 
errr er re Kentucky 
PEED bis cvsverveveuts cay EET Canada 
BE sc besscus soewans GE soe bv sdwepaenic Virginia 
...... CePEPPCerrere EE shi eet nem bene Pennsylvania 
Washington ........... Humphrey ........ Ireland 

NAYS — 34 

DE  Socecensneeen Ee picevedeceus Pennsylvania 
BD vascndesswnsews See Kentucky 


SO err rr PE: Savkiaves Pennsylvania 
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County Representative Nativity 
Colma <5 css iene Armstrong ........ Pennsylvania 
Columbiana ...... cowes AMM vestcccavcnes Ohio 
Columbiana ........... eee Pennsylvania 
Ce oi. cnvacade Whitmore ......... Pennsylvania 
Coowteed .. «oc cccves OI cs irate 54 e que’ Virginia 
I Se oe wa wcinns CD Sas deard ve Pennsylvania 
EE AS tis vascuen |. Se ere Pennsylvania 
I rn ivan cease eed Rockwell ...:..... Connecticut 
CIEE ia se'svncevcn’ BE ci cbasoehabe Pennsylvania 
EE atc akaoneSens BE ka vevesedeus Ohio 
ER en er re Pennsylvania 
SE hi chp caneverene RAE tho to ade cade Connecticut 
errr re i, EEE Ireland 
esis ccoaecmekn i. Connecticut 
PL, ccnp veacuuusied oe ee Connecticut 
SE i ve ktnseeekuue SEE Lees eceusans Virginia 
Montgomery ......... pg eee Connecticut 
| eer nD ia New York 
er rer Ee Pennsylvania 
oo) error CE Viesseesave Pennsylvania 
| Te ee SNE Gs var exwdes Pennsylvania 
ry i Pe EN Pennsylvania 
SND he vcxssvonssa RAR a ere, Pennsylvania 
EE hss + curnueetneds ee Pennsylvania 
pany Senne: ee ee Pennsylvania 
TRIE. sh ou os cc euse’s Pee Connecticut 
i eee ee See Connecticut 
TORCMGEES .0 ck cccccces PR is vidbatoutes New Jersey 
EE ca ctacwkecenass 8 errr Ohio 
WE co vhicsecnnenee Pe Pennsylvania 
WO. 66 sSesniwnpnns SR ascvvsveae Massachusetts 
Howe in his Historical Collections of Ohio tells us 
that a person could obtain schooling from the most ele- 
mentary subjects to higher mathematics and “the learned 
languages, without money and without price” in Zanes- 
ville in 1846. Zanesville had been running several years 





when Akron woke up and decided to erect some build- 
ings.”* 





* Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, edition of 1848. 
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E. E. Barney, a New Yorker, teaching in the local 
academy, and Robert Steele, a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
son of Pennsylvania, were the men who led the reform 
in Dayton which led to the erection of three large build- 
ings in 1840 in Dayton. In 1850 the academy was 
deeded gratis to the board of education for use as a high 
school, So Dayton says that its high school has a line- 
age back to 1807." 

Piqua erected three four-room brick buildings in 
1844. Piketon and Waverly built in 1843 and 1844. 
Steubenville built in 1839 at a cost of six thousand dol- 
lars. Therefore, it was not inertia which characterized 
many of the towns of the state prior to 1847 and the 
Akron Law. Maumee and Sandusky City already had 
good schoolhouses and full-fledged high schools before 
1847." 

While it required a desperate fight to carry the re- 
form of 1847 in Akron and to save the high school in 
Cleveland for several years after 1846, the Union school 
was adopted with great unanimity in Xenia, Urbana, 
Chillicothe, Lebanon and other places. There was not a 
dissenting vote in Urbana. It carried twenty to one in 
Lebanon. There was but one dissenting vote in Chil- 
licothe. It was practically unanimous in Xenia. This 
is the verdict of the current newspapers—the Xenia 
Torchlight during 1849, the Lebanon Star and Ohio 
School Journal during 1849. The Urbana Citizen says, 
July 6, 1849, “The meeting Saturday last, voted unani- 





* History of Montgomery County, Beers. Article on Dayton’s Schools 
by Robert Steele. Also Dayton in the Centennial account of Chio’s School 


Systems. 
*Commissioner’s Reports of 1860. Also the various county histories of 


Miami County and histories of Piqua. All agree. 
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mously in favor of a tax to purchase sites and erect 
school buildings in this district * * *.” So the evi- 
dence shows that other people besides inhabitants of the 
Reserve and Washington County realized the value of 
education. Ohio in 1849 did not differ materially from 
Ohio in 1929 as to its sentiments on education. There 
was quite as much missionary work needed among the 
sons of New England as among the sons of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania.” 

The act of 1825 did not come like a bolt from the 
skies. It was the result of a movement of several years 
and did not stop until 1838. Then another movement 
started in 1845 which culminated in 1853.“ 


Caleb Atwater made his report in 1822. B. M. Piatt 
of Cincinnati was chairman of the Senate committee on 
schools for two years, 1822-1823 and 1823-1824. As 
school committeeman, Piatt took Atwater’s report and 
recommended a school system with a state commissioner 
of education who should administer the funds, report to 
the Legislature and oversee the schools. There should 
be county commissioners who would attend to the licens- 
ing of teachers, laying out of districts, etc. The local 
directors were to engage the teachers and conduct school 
meetings, which would levy taxes and attend to other 
business. The next year Piatt presented a bill in the 
Senate which embodied a system, modeled after New 
York and very nearly as advanced as the system ob- 





* See the articles in the Ohio School Journal for 1849, concerning Union 
Schools. The County histories for Greene, Logan, Ross, Warren, Cham- 
paign, support the reports to the state superintendent for 1849, 1850, etc. 
The reports for the various counties often give the vote. 

“This is evident when one follows the legislative battle from year to 
year. 
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tained in 1838. This bill went to second reading and on 
motion of Ephraim Cutler further consideration was 
postponed until the first Monday of the December fol- 
lowing. In December of 1824, Nathan Guilford was a 
member of the Senate and chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on schools. Piatt’s bill was reported as unfinished 
business and was referred to Guilford’s committee. It 
came out of Guilford’s committee, shorn of both state 
and county supervision and was passed as the act of 
1825. All this may be learned by reference to the Senate 
Journals of 1823, 1824, and 1825. The files of the Co- 
lumbus Gazette during February, 1824, and the Monitor 
for 1823, the Cincinnati Gazette, Independent Republi- 
can and Inqutsitor for 1823, discuss Piatt’s Bill. It 
seems to me, that Benjamin M. Piatt, chairman_for two 
years of the Senate committee on schools, the man who 
arrested the further alienation of school lands during his 
term is entitled to as much credit as Guilford. I am 
unable to understand why Cutler did not support Piatt. 
There is no evidence of opposition in the Senate, no 
amendments nor motions to indefinitely postpone. Other 
members of the committee report Piatt’s bill without 
amendment. The newspapers in Ohio had been belabor- 
ing the assembly ever since 1818 to obtain school legisla- 
tion. Three papers in Cincinnati in every issue during 
the session carried strong editorials calling for action. 
Two newspapers in Columbus, in fact almost the entire 
press of Ohio demanded a school bill. : The press was not 
satisfied with the act of 1825. It was considered too 
weak.** Why did Cutler let Piatt down? 





“The editorials in the Hamilton Jntelligencer durng 1829 are a good 
example. The Cincinnati Gazette advocated a half cent on the dollar during 
1823 and 1824. 
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This brings me to another powerful agency in the 
support of the common schools—the press. There were 
only two newspapers, the Lebanon Star and a paper at 
Mount Pleasant which opposed the school law. The 





CHARLES HAMMOND 


most powerful support came from Cincinnati. The 
Liberty Hall and Gazette whether edited by J. W. 
Browne, an Englishman and Methodist minister, or by 
Charles Hammond, a Marylander, constantly fought for 
schools. The Spy, when owned by Mason and Palmer, 
New Jersey people, carried editorials constantly. The 
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Inquisitor, edited by Powers from New York and Ver- 
mont, and the National Republican, edited by Looker, 
constantly published descriptions of the schools of New 
York, New Hampshire, Scotland, Germany, etc., and 
suggested plans for Ohio. It was the same with the 
Hamilton Intelligencer edited by Camron and Camp- 
bell, and the Chillicothe Supporter. The editorials of 
the Jnquisitor were printed in the papers of Steuben- 
ville, Chillicothe, Portsmouth and Columbus. The Ham- 
ilton paper quoted the Cincinnati Gazette, the Portage 
Democrat and the Columbus Gazette. Members of the 
Legislature were held up to ridicule.” 

Clear down to 1854, the-attitude of the press was one. 
Cochran of the Ohio Democrat at Mount Vernon, Har- 
ris of the Cleveland Herald, Bailhache of the Ohio State 
Journal, all supported educational progress. Samuel 
Medary of the Ohio Statesman was a stalwart supporter 
of Samuel Lewis. Now the press was not manned by 
people from one part of the country. At one time in St. 
Clairsville an Irishman edited the Gazette and a Scotch- 
man edited the Historian. Thé Scotchman was a grad- 
uate of Glasgow University and was chosen as a county 
school examiner.. This was in 1832. The county board 
adopted uniform textbooks, a county educational society 
was formed, and all teachers were required to pass ex- 
aminations in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar and history. Butler County in 1835, Miami 
and Delaware Counties in 1834 and 1835 had require- 
ments in advance of Portage County in 1833 to 1837 and 
Cuyahoga County in 1843-1847. Lane says in his Fifty 
Years of Akron that he came to Akron from Connecti- 





“The Columbus Gazette especially. 
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cut in 1836 to teach. He went out to see Darius Lyman, 
one of the examiners. Lyman said to a young man who 
was studying law, “I have some chores to attend to, you 
examine him.” The young man handed Lane a law 
book and directed him to read several sentences. He 
then asked him to write some sentences. After that he 
gave Lane a problem in proportion. Then he took the 
fee of seventy-five cents and licensed him. The Western 
Courier of Ravenna, corroborates Lane’s narrative by 
naming Darius Lyman as one of the examiners in 1833- 
1834. It is evident, that Portage had nothing to teach 
Miami County which in the issue of the Piqua Courter 
of May 9, 1835, prints as the rules of the county board 
that all applicants must pass in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar and geography to obtain a two years’ 
certificate. The board may at its discretion give a six 
months’ license to those who can pass in reading, writing 
and arithmetic but that anyone who has held those lower 
grades must on the next trial pass in all the subjects or 
be deemed incompetent. The Delaware regulations were 
similar. Ezra Griswold, editor of the Patron, was one 
of Delaware’s examiners. 

Teachers began to form associations in Cincinnati in 
1821. They had several conventions in southwestern 
Ohio in 1835 and 1836. There was a teacher’s society 
in Columbus in 1832. I am informed that the teachers 
of Pickaway organized in 1833. The first association in 


the northeast was in 1837. Maumee and Perrysburg 
followed later in 1837.*° 





“Western Spy had several articles about teachers’ associations in 1820. 
Someone may object that I have neglected to mention Holbrook. I will 
remind the reader that Josiah Holbrook was so dissatisfied with educational 
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The great movements of education in Ohio prior to 
1845, started usually from Cincinnati and received able 
support from the papers, pulpit and teachers of the deaf 
and dumb and blind at Columbus. The great revolution 
which culminated in the act of 1853 started from Colum- 
bus, and Galloway was the leader. Lord and his fol- 
lowers gave it form. By 1850 no section of the state 
had a patent on enlightenment. Franklin College, 
Western Reserve, Marietta College, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Kenyon, Ohio University, Cincinnati College, Farmer’s 
College, etc., were all centers which gave impetus to the 
movement. 

The newspapers of the first half century considered 
education as news. The Chillicothe, Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus papers quoted from the Academician published 


by the Pickets from 1818 to 1820. They quoted from 
Lord’s School Journal and advised people to subscribe. 
They quoted from the Annals of Education. One editor 
reminds the others that business and philanthropy both 
rode the same horse. Increased education meant more 
readers. 


Cist in his Cincinnati, in 1841, page 39, after stating 
that there were over thirty-four hundred German voters 
in the city enumerates the voting population giving the 
nativity of all groups numbering more than one hun- 
dred. I here submit the figures: Pennsylvania, 1210; 
Ohio, 1112; New Jersey, 795; New York, 672; Virginia, 





methods in Massachusetts and Connecticut that he did not send his son to 
school at all, but looked after that himself. So the father of the National 
Normal University at Lebanon can hardly be credited to “New England” 
influence. T. W. Harvey was one of Lord’s products. I also disclaim a 
Presbyterian bias. All my grandparents were Unitarians and my parents 
who reared me in Indiana were Methodists. 
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519; Maryland, 537; Massachusetts, 414; Kentucky, 
349; Connecticut, 230; Vermont, 118; England, 786; 
Ireland, 742; Scotland, 360; France, 125. This hardly 
looks like a transplanted New England community. It 
is somewhat difficult to understand how the Yankees 
succeeded in forcing all those supposedly indifferent and 
hostile people to support the magnificent institutions 
which graced Cincinnati. Perhaps the rest of the people 
had the same zeal as that which characterised Guilford. 

Micajah Williams who represented Hamilton County 
for years and always supported education, was born in 
North Carolina. The great editor, Charles Hammond, 
who for years thundered in the Gazette for schools, was 
born in Maryland. 

If any section of the state was the educational mis- 
sionary, it was Cincinnati. Columbus and Cincinnati 


were the principal centers of propaganda. If any sec- 
tion of the state was covered with fine schools at an 


early date, nobody knew it. No one is aware that from 
1803 to 1854 common schools and academies swarmed 
around Akron and Painesville while the rest of the state 
was destitute. No Gazetteer had discovered it. James 
Kilbourn and Warren Jenkins never failed to note such 
a thing as a good school building. Jenkins noted that 
Findlay had a “commodious schoolhouse” in 1841. He 
and Kilbourn mention “brick” schoolhouses in some 
towns and say nothing of others. 


Howe in the 1848 edition of his Historical Collec- 
tions of Ohio, has high praise for the common schools 
of Zanesville, Cincinnati and Portsmouth. He has not 
mentioned any other town as notable. He makes par- 
ticular mention of all colleges and leading academies. 
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He speaks highly of Steubenville, Norwalk, Hillsboro, 
but he does not seem to find that either the Reserve or 
the Ohio Purchase has left everyone else behind. 

The newspapers did not know that a bright light was 
beginning to shine in the northeast and send its rays into 
the darkness which shrouded the rest of the state. A 
certain history of Summit County tells us that this hap- 
pened. It cannot be urged that the newspapers did not 
tell about schools. They did. When the new school- 
house was erected at Portsmouth, the Scioto Gazette of 
Chillicothe and the Ohio State Journal said that it had 
no superior in Ohio; that it equalled the best in the east. 
The Cincinnati Gazette described it. The Cleveland 
Herald was awake to schools. It told about the fine large 
building at Zanesville, the excellent buildings at Dover, 
McConnelsville and the broken windows at Sandusky. 
The Herald said that there were some fair buildings in 
the Reserve but none of a superior type. The Cincin- 
nati schools are the subject of several articles in the 
Herald. The Western Reserve Chronicle (Warren), 
said the school accommodations were wretched in 1849. 
The Courier of Ravenna said that they had no school, 
either public or private, in 1833. 

It is not my purpose to paint conditions as unusually 
dark in the Reserve. The conditions in the majority of 
towns were the same as in Newark, Circleville, Chilli- 
cothe, Toledo and Lancaster. 

The point is, that any settled part of Ohio in 1825 or 
1850 would average about the same as any other part 
having the same wealth. Some places in the Reserve 
had fair conditions—for example Cleveland. Jefferson 
had erected a good building in 1845. While Circleville 
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delayed building until about 1853, so did Elyria. While 
Adams County and Vinton did not have any high schools 
until about 1860, neither did Geauga nor Medina. If 
Lorain had five high schools in 1859, so did Brown. 
There were as many high schools in the Scioto Country 
as on the Cuyahoga River. 

Nor is there the slightest evidence of any greater alac- 
rity on the part of the New England people in establish- 
ing libraries, founding colleges or supporting news- 
papers. When Hudson, Middlebury and Ravenna had a 
newspaper apiece in 1828, Georgetown, West Union and 
Ripley also had a newspaper apiece. The people of Rip- 
ley in Brown County were starting a college in 1830 be- 
fore the people in Marietta were doing it. The people 
at New Athens in Harrison County were starting a col- 
lege before the Western Reserve College was started and 
the Presbyterians of West Union, Red Oak and Cincin- 
nati were quite as early in building and chartering 
churches as the sons of Massachusetts. 

I will close by calling attention to a fact which was 
printed in all the newspapers in 1853. The German 
Freemen had a great mass meeting in which they adopted 
certain resolutions. They demanded: 1. Nine months 
of school. 2. Absolute separation of the schools from 
all sectarian and political meddling. 3. Compulsory 
education. . 

The act of 1837 would never have been enacted if 
there had not been a Canadian and a Scotchman, Mc- 
Nutt and Stewart to vote yea. 


I rest the case. 
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Hamilton Jntelligencer, 1825-1850. 

Ohio State Journal, December, 1818; January-March, 1819; 


January, 1836. 


Ohio State Journal (Semi-weekly), September 18, 1838. 
Ohio Statesman, December, 1818; January-March, 18109. 
Scioto Gazette, May-June, 1815. 

Weekly Recorder, July, 1814; February, 1815; January, 1817. 
Western Spy, 1820. 


Periodicals 
College of Teachers, Proceedings, 1834-1865. 


Firelands Pioneer, 1822; Vols. VII-VIII, XIV. 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, Vols. V1, 


XII, XXV. 





Ohio School Journal, 1849. 
Western Reserve Pioneer, 1879-1892. 


General Works 


Beers — History of Montgomery County, Ohio. 

Biographical Cyclopaedia and Portrait Gallery of Ohio. 
Briggs — History of Presbyterianism. 

Evans, Nelson W.,— History of Scioto County and Pioneer 
Record of Southern Ohio. 
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Histories of Various Ohio Counties. 

History of Education in the State of Ohio; a centennial 
volume. 

Howe, Henry—Historical Collections of Ohio (Edition of 
1848. ) 

Lane, S. A.— Fifty Years of Akron and Summit County. 

Smith—History of Jefferson College. 











THE CLEVELAND WORLD WAR MACHINE 





BY ELBERT J. BENTON 





The Great War found America without a war or- 
ganization. One phenomenon of the war of the United 
States with Germany was the response of the people in 
the crisis. The war was interpreted as a people’s war, 
and the people made it their own. It was a veritable up- 
rising of the American people in the defense of the high 
moral cause which their President had marked out for 
them, and the result was one of the most encouraging 
movements in the history of democracy. How far the 
lessons in practical patriotism have made for higher cit- 
izenship and strengthened democracy will be a problem 
for the historians to determine. The ways in which the 
people of Cleveland made the war their own constitute 
the problem which I have undertaken. I began my task 
by preparing a directory of the organizations doing war 
work in Cleveland for the convenience of the Cleveland 
Central Draft Board, for which I was at the time doing 
special work. The chairman of the board, Mr. Starr 
Cadwallader, gave me many valuable suggestions. But 
this eagerness to assist in the survey was shown by the 
officers of all the organizations without an exception. 

You will not be surprised if I confess that I am not 
able at the present time to give anything like a compre- 
hensive narrative of the activities of Cleveland in the 
war, if by that is meant a documented, chronological 
narrative of the progressive organization of the com- 
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munity, with credit to the diverse personalities that have 
had a share in them. For that the sources are as yet in- 
adequate. The most one can hope for at this time is to 
indicate what was the character of the war activities, 
where the work was done, and who were the persons 
responsible in its management. 


It was necessary in Cleveland to develop agencies for 
war work as the need for the work appeared. In some 
cases the resulting organization was merely an expan- 
sion of an existing institution ; such was the case of the 
Draft Boards for the War Department of the Bureau 
of Investigation for the Federal Department of Justice. 
The Chamber of Commerce adapted its many commit- 
tees at the beginning of the war to the needs of the city. 
The Red Cross expanded and adapted its pre-war organ- 
ization to the new situation. In other instances the local 
agencies were the product of enthusiastic private citizens 
anxious to serve, and possessing organizing ability. The 
Military Training Camps Association is a striking illus- 
tration of a purely private agency making a place for 
itself. Three days after the declaration of war, Mayor 
Harry L. Davis, in consultation with others, appointed 
a committee which came to be commonly known as the 
Mayor’s War Committee “for the purpose of taking care 
of any extraordinary matters which might arise during 
the period of the war.” From the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mayor’s advisory committee sprang many 
committees of business and professional men, often 
closely related and even identical in personnel and func- 
tion, to meet exigencies as the directors saw them. That 
is, some were public institutions provided for by law; 
others were private, extra-legal. Some like the Bureau 

Vol. XXXVIII—29. 
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of Social Hygiene were extra-legal, but because of their 
close connection with a public institution had all the ap- 
pearance of a public institution, and were in effect semi- 
public organizations. 

This survey has covered about sixty distinct organ- 
izations, varying greatly in size and resources. I fan- 
cied that it helped me to understand the war machine of 
Cleveland when I grouped the organizations as (A) the 
recruiting services of the Cleveland district, (B) organ- 
izations concerned with the production of materials of 
war, (C) organizations having to do with the well-being 
of men in service and their dependents, (D) organiza- 
tions to conserve resources and stabilize social and eco- 
nomic conditions, (E) organizations for the enforcement 
of the selective service laws and regulations and the 
preservation of order in general, (F) organizations for 
financing the Cleveland war machinery, and (G) the 
federal financial agencies for the Cleveland district. 


A. THE RECRUITING SERVICES OF THE CLEVELAND 
DISTRICT 


The federal War and Navy departments had the 
usual war-time recruiting stations in Cleveland until 
the acts of Congress in August and September, 1918, 
practically closed the field for voluntary enlistment. 
When the draft system took over the recruiting for the 
army entirely and for the Navy partially, the recruiting 
stations either were closed as in the case of the Army or 
ceased to be active as in the case of the Navy.’ The act 





*The War Department maintained a recruiting station, 54 Public 
Square, with Lt. Col. H. W. Stamford as Commanding Officer. The War 
Department’s Cleveland Branch of the Production Division, the Engineer’s 
Depot, primarily engaged in the inspection of material for the War Depart- 
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of Congress which instituted the draft system estab- 
lished a group of draft boards to administer the system 
—the local and district boards, the legal advisory boards, 
appeal agents, and the medical advisory boards.* In ad- 
dition to the American recruiting agencies several for- 
eign governments maintained offices to recruit their own 
nationals. The British and Canadian War Depart- 
ments maintained an office in Cleveland until the Anglo- 
American convention in September, 1918, brought the 
British and Canadian subjects within the United States 
under the jurisdiction of the draft boards. The Czecho- 
Slovaks, Italians, Poles, and Jews appealed to their peo- 
ple not caught by the draft system to join in national or 
would-be-national organizations in combatant service 
abroad.* Just as the war came to an end, in October, 
1918, the War Department was establishing in Cleve- 





ment, examined candidates for the Engineer Officers Reserve Corps. The 
Office was at 420 Federal Building ; the Officer in Charge, Col. D. W. Lock- 
wood. The Marine Corps maintained a recruiting office at 532 Federal 
Building; Officer in Charge, Major S. J. Logan. The Navy Department 
recruited for the regular naval service at 506 Federal Building; Ensign 
E. C. Keenan was in charge of the office. At 828 Guardian Building was an 
office under Lt. J. H. Clark to recruit for the auxiliary services of the navy, 
as for recruit ships, supply boats, tanks, etc. 

* The F. J. Heer Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1918, published a 
complete register of the Draft Organization for Ohio under the title “Names 
of Persons who are Engaged in the Execution of the Selective Service 
Law in Ohio.” 

* The British-Canadian Recruiting Station, opened in November, 1917, 
and closed in September, 1918, was located in the Lennox Building, Major 
Peter Latham in charge. The same office recruited for the Jewish Battalion, 
and a Jewish recruiting station was maintained on 55th Street, near Broad- 
way. The Czechoslovak Recruiting Office was at 5284 Broadway; Joseph 
Masek in charge. The Station for Recruiting the Polish Legion was at 
7146 Broadway; Lt. J. Zebrowski was in charge. The Italian Consul, Dr. 
N. Cerri, 402 Superior Building, gathered and despatched to Europe vol- 
unteers from the Italians resident in the United States for service in both 


the Italian army and navy. 
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land at three local institutions for higher education—the 
Case School of Applied Science, St. Ignatius College, 
and Western Reserve University—Students’ Army 
Training Corps, in order to train men for the Officers’ 
training camps and for other special army service. 

The smooth, apparently harmonious, functioning of 
these various agencies for gathering armies in a great 
industrial center like Cleveland and throughout the en- 
tire United States was a surprise to many prophets. 
History will want to know how it was possible. The re- 
sult was in no small degree due to the extra-legal citizen 
organizations, manned for the most part by volunteers 
without salary or reward, that sprang, so to speak, te 
the assistance of the Government. The Governor of 
Ohio established at the opening of the war a central 
draft board for Cuyahoga County; the Mayor’s war 
board then provided for its office expenses. The central 
draft board served as the selective service headquarters, 
as a bureau of information, and as a general clearing- 
house for the draft system in operation. It performed a 
service of incalculable value in facilitating the work of 
registering and inducting men into service in codpera- 
tion with the several draft boards. It arranged for the 
entrainment of the drafted men for the training camps.‘ 
The central draft board maintained a war service record 
office where a general card index of all Cleveland men in 
national service, Army and Navy, volunteers and drafted 





*The headquarters were located in the Central Armory. Mr. Starr 
Cadwallader was the chairman of the board; Mr. W. H. Keeling was the 
secretary. Just before the end of the war, Mr. Cadwallader resigned, and 
Mr. Keeling became the chairman. 
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men alike, was built up.* During the summer of 1918 a 
series of boards of instruction was developed. A central 
executive committee, with the chairman of the central 
draft board as the executive head, had general oversight 
of the system. Local boards of instruction for each 
local draft board in the city and county placed the or- 
ganization in a position to supplement the draft system. 
The boards of instruction became a part of a national 
system under the auspices of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral. The purpose in this case was “to put the selective- 
service men into camp willing, loyal, intelligent, clean, 
and sober, and thus to fit them better for rapid progress 
in becoming good soldiers.” The purpose was accom- 
plished by systematic personal and group instruction. 
Members of the boards assembled the selective service- 
men before they left the city for instruction; gave gen- 
eral lectures on the object of the war and the duties of 
the soldier, and supervised social entertainments for the 
men and their friends. 

A more striking illustration of the share of private 
initiative in supplementing the activities of a public na- 
ture in recruiting the national army was that of the 
Military Training Camp Association. The Cleveland 
organization was a part of a national association formed 
in 1917 to recruit men for the officers’ training camps at 
a time when the War Department called for volunteers 
for these camps, and when there was considerable anx- 
iety in the country lest the response of volunteers would 
prove inadequate. The local branches made for them- 





*The permanent value of such a record in the community is evident. 
The record office was located at 415 Union Building. Mr. Harold T. Clark 
was the director; Miss Fader was the secretary. 
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selves a place by giving civilian aid to the army officers 
who were detailed for recruiting for the camps. As the 
regular training camps gradually supplied the deficiency 
of candidates for the officers’ training camps by sending 
the more promising men among the drafted men to them 
the Military Training Camp Association turned more 
and more to assisting the representatives of the War 
Department in recruiting men for special services like 
the Motor Corps, the Aviation Corps, and the Tank 
Corps. Toward the end of the war the Association was 
acting as the local agent for the War Service Exchange 
of Washington, securing for the Army specially trained 
men of any kind as wanted. In October, 1918, it had 
begun to handle all local applications for officers’ com- 
missions for the general staff of the Army, becoming 
thus in effect a local branch office for the War Depart- 
ment.° 


B. ORGANIZATIONS HAVING TO DO WITH THE PRODUCTION 
OF THE MATERIALS OF WAR 


It was natural that a large industrial center like 
Cleveland should have an unusual number of federal 
agencies located within its limits in order to facilitate the 
production of the materials of war. There was, for 
example, a large body of representatives of the United 
States Shipping Board’s Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
One division of the Corporation was concerned with the 
reconstruction of old ships, the transfer of ownership, 
the purchase, etc, on the Great Lakes for ocean service; 





*The office of the Association was at 39 Wade Building, though a 
change to 108-122 Lennox Building was made just before the War ended. 
The Chairman of the organization in Cleveland was Mr. Laurence Hamill; 
the Secretary, Mr. George Comey. 
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another with making contracts, supervising, and inspect- 
ing new construction on the Great Lakes; another with 
the transfer of the ship of the Corporation from the 
Great Lakes to the ocean to be turned over for high seas 
operation; still another with purchasing raw materials 
for the ship-yards holding Emergency Fleet Corporation 
contracts; and finally an office having in charge placing 
men on the Emergency Fleet classification list, and re- 
moving them from the list. As the men on the list were 
exempted from the draft, the officers in charge per- 
formed the important service of protecting the labor 
supply of the ship-builders.’ 


The War Department was represented in Cleveland 
by an ordnance office, by the Equipment Division of the 
Signal Corps, and by the Motor Transport Corps.* The 
function of the ordnance office was the encouragement of 
the production of ordnance material and the making of 
contracts for the manufacture of ordnance, and the ship- 
ping of the finished products to the Army. The Signal 
Corps was a branch office of the Dayton District, and 
was concerned with the production of aircraft. The 
Motor Transport Corps had in charge the production 
and the transport of bicycles, motorcycles, automobiles, 





*The first three divisions were located in the Perry-Payne Building. 
Mr. F. A. Eustis was the Special Agent of the Old Ships Division, Mr. 
Henry Penton of the New Ships Division, Mr. Walter Williams of the Divi- 
sion of Operation. The office of the Purchasing Division was at 789 Old 
Arcade; Mr. S. E. Lewis was the District Purchasing Officer. The office of 
the Selective Service Division was at 710 Engineers Building; The Branch 
Officer was Mr. Walter L. Flory. 

® The Ordnance Office was located at 2036 Prospect Avenue; Mr. Samuel 
Scovill was the District Chief. The Office of the Signal Corps was located 
in the Union Building. Mr. A. S. Davis was the officer in charge. The 
Motor Transport Corps occupied rooms adjacent to those of the Signal 
Corps; Captain D. S. Devor was in charge. 
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trailers, in fact all kinds of motor power except tanks, 
tractors, and airplanes. 

Private enterprise came to the assistance of the 
Government in the production of war materials in the 
form of the District Manufacturers’ Commission— 
Cleveland Division. The Commission started at the be- 
ginning of the war as the War Industries Board of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and perfected its or- 
ganization and changed its name during the summer of 
1918. The organization undertook to bring the Govern- 
ment and the manufacturers together, and particularly 
to organize the small isolated manufacturers for the 
production of materials needed by the Government for 
the war, to let them know the Government’s special needs 
of the moment, and to secure for them a share in the 
Government contracts. In carrying out this function 
the Commission published daily lists of Government 
needs in the newspapers. It was no small service which 
it performed in distributing the manufacture of war 
materials throughout the district, enlarging the field of 
industry, equalizing the production in small and large 
centers of manufacture, and preventing the congestion 
of manufacture in large cities like Cleveland and the 
stagnation of business in the smaller communities.* 


C. ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED WITH THE WELL-BEING 
OF MEN IN SERVICE AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 

The War Department of the United States took over 

the care of the well-being of the men in service in the 

training camps and in the field in Europe as no govern- 





*The office of the District Manufacturers Commission was at 301 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. James H. Foster was Chairman of the Com- 


mission; Mr W. E. Tousley, Secretary. 
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ment ever has. The history of these activities will stand 
out as one of the brilliant achievements of America at 
war. The official Commission on Training Camps Ac- 
tivities, the Red Cross, and the religious organizations 
like the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Knights of Columbus vied with one another in the care 
for the physical and spiritual needs of the soldiers. 
These activities the Government either conducted or 
fostered. But the care of the soldier on leave and in 
transit, and that of his dependents was largely left in the 
hands of private agencies. 

The great organization with its headquarters in 
Cleveland known as the Lake Division of the American 
Red Cross was chiefly concerned with the promotion of 
production in the several local chapters in the territory 
of the Division of materials for the comfort of men in 
the camps and in field service.” The Cleveland chapter 
of the Red Cross, like similar chapters elsewhere, com- 
bined the work of production of materials for the com- 
fort of the soldiers wherever they were and civilian 
relief for the men on furlough and relief for their de- 
pendents.* At the beginning of the second year of the 
war, citizens of Cleveland organized, under the aus- 
pices of the local Red Cross, the Canteen Club in order 





* The Headquarters of the Lake Division was at 2121 Euclid Avenue. 
Mr. James R. Garfield was the manager during the first fourteen or fifteen 
months of the war. Mr. B. F. Bourne succeeded him as manager, and Mr. 
F. E. Abbott became the Assistant Manager with the reorganization during 
the summer of 1918. 

™ The headquarters of the Cleveland Chapter were at 201 Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Samuel Mather was the Honorary Chairman; Mr. Alva 
Bradley, Chairman; Mr. Henry Sheffield, Secretary. The Civilian Relief 
Committee of the local chapter maintained offices at 706 Park Building, 
Colonel D. L. Pond was Chairman of the Committee. 
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to furnish soldiers and sailors while in Cleveland with 
a wholesome, comfortable clubhouse. The club per- 
formed the function which the community centers did 
at the training camps.” But this was only one of sev- 
eral citizen agencies, the work of bodies of self-sacri- 
ficing and eager volunteers, occupied with the promo- 
tion of the well-being and the morale of the soldiers 
and sailors in Cleveland and of their dependents. 


There was the Chamber of Commerce Committee 
on Military Affairs. This was a committee organized 
more than twenty-two years ago. The Mayor’s War 
Board at the opening of the war made the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce Committee the War Board 
Committee on the same subject. The War Board made 
appropriations from the fund at its disposal for the 
Military Committee’s use.” This Committee repre- 
sented the community in a general oversight of the in- 
terests of the soldiers and sailors; it took charge of 
military parades; it codperated with the other agencies 
in enforcing the selective service law. Toward the close 
of the war the Committee had developed an organization 
for drilling the selective service men before induction 
into service. and for a military escort at soldiers’ funer- 
als. The members of the Cleveland Academy of Medi- 
cine organized, in September, 1917, the Cuyahoga Medi- 














22 The Cleveland Canteen Club was at 2738 Prospect Avenue. Captain 
H. P. Shupe was Chairman of the Committee, having in charge the work 
at the club, and Mrs. Myron A. Weeks was the head of the local organiza- 
tion at the club house. 

* The office was in the Chamber of Commerce. The Chairman was 
Captain H. P. Shupe; the Secretary, Clifford Gildersleeve. 
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cal Relief Association.* The purpose was to aid the 
families of physicians of Cuyahoga County in case of 
need while the supporting member of the family was in 
service. A board of trustees directed its activities. The 
funds came entirely from subscriptions of members of 
the medical profession. The Cleveland Dental Society 
organized a Preparedness League.” This League of- 
fered free dental service to selective service men where 
treatment would prepare them for service. The work in 
practice was assigned by the chairman of the League to 
different dentists who had volunteered ‘to give their serv- 
ices in order to carry out the purposes of the organiza- 
tion. Somewhat similar in purpose was the Attorneys’ 
War Service Board. This was the offspring of the 
Cleveland Bar Association, and gave free legal services 
to the men in war service and their dependents. Two 
attorneys from the Bar Association, one in the fore- 
noon and one in the afternoon, were assigned to the 
headquarters in the rooms of the Civilian Relief Bureau 
of the Red Cross to meet and advise those who had need 
of such aid. Cases which required more than office as- 
sistance were allotted to the various law firms which had 
volunteered to give more extended help in court proce- 
dure, etc.** The War Mothers, not to be outdone by the 
fathers in war work, formed what they called The War 
Mothers of Cleveland. Meetings were held by it for the 





* The office of the Cuyahoga Medical Relief Association wa sat 207 Ball 
Building. The president of the organization was Dr. J. C. Wood; the 
Secretary, Dr. R. K. Updegraff. 

* The office was at 760 Rose Building. Dr. George L. Bishop was the 
chairman. 

* The Headquarters of the Attorneys’ War Service Board were at 704 
Park Building. Howard A. Couse had charge of the daily assignments to 
the headquarters. 
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mothers of soldiers and sailors. The purpose-was to 
help the mothers to sustain their own morale, to counter- 
act German propaganda among the class, and give them 
a bureau of information. The association undertook to 
protect the legal rights of the mothers as the dependents 
of men in service. A small appropriation was made by 
the Mayor’s War Board to aid the work of the War 
Mothers.” The Nursing Section of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Mayor’s War Board recruited and placed 
pupil nurses as well as graduate nurses, and so indirectly 
aided the community in the care of the men in service.” 

In the summer of 1918 the City Health Office of 
Cleveland met one need of the soldiers and sailors by ex- 
panding its moral activities into a special Bureau of 
Social Hygiene. As the city had no funds with which 
to aid the movement, private agencies filled the gap. 
The Mayor’s War Board advanced $50,000 for the 
work of the Bureau. 

Clinics were established for the treatment of vene- 
real cases; hospital beds provided for such cases; and a 
propaganda of information in regard to venereal dis- 
eases conducted. The movement had in mind not only 
the well-being of the selective service men and their de- 
pendents, but in a greater degree the men in the indus- 
trial plants doing war work.” 

But the one who opens up a discussion of those or- 





The War Mothers had Headquarters at the main central building of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 2200 Prospect Avenue. Mrs. Robert 
E. Lewis was President; Mrs. Charles W. Hall, Executive Officer. 

* The Nursing Section had offices in the Goodrich Building. Mrs. 
Alfred Brewster was Chairman of the Section. 

* The Bureau of Social Hygiene was located naturally with the City 
Health Office at the City Hall. Dr. H. N. Cole was the Chief of the 


Bureau. 
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ganizations in a large city like Cleveland which during 
the War made a place for themselves in promoting the 
well-being of the selective service men, and others in 
service as well, has entered a limitless field. Religious 
organizations and secret orders undertook more or less 
definite work. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
conducted classes specially adapted to the needs of se- 
lective service men or others intending to go into the 
army. The men were made welcome to all the conven- 
iences and opportunities of the central organizations and 
its branches. Ina smaller way the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Jewish organization of the same kind under- 
took something of the same thing. The churches took 
an active part in the promotion of the morale of the 
community, giving information through sermons and 
lectures on the issues of the War and the duties of citi- 
zenship. In many churches special meetings of various 
sorts were held for soldiers and sailors. The men in the 
camps and fields were shown that the home church had 
not forgotten them. The Masons formed a War League 
in the last months of the War for the purpose of assist- 
ing the members of the American Expeditionary Force 
in returning to active civil life. The field represented by 
the activities of these organizations was enormous. In 
many cases it is still exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
between the war work and the normal peace activities of 
the organizations in this group. Anything like an ade- 
quate survey of the work of the churches in particular 
will require the study of sources which have not yet been 
collected. 
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D. ORGANIZATIONS TO CONSERVE LOCAL RESOURCES AND 
STABILIZE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The same interlinking of public and private agencies 
occurred in the organizations which were formed to con- 
serve local resources and stabilize the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of Cleveland. The United States Fuel 
Administration reached into the city in two ways. The 
representative of the National Fuel Administration con- 
cerned with the distribution of coal for the Great Lakes 
and Canada had his headquarters in Cleveland.” And 
the State Fuel Administration of the national system 
had a Cuyahoga County Fuel Committee. It was the 
function of the county committee to see that the coal 
which was assigned to Cuyahoga County reached the 
people who should have it, at a fair price.” The United 
States’ Shipping Board’s Recruiting Service with its 
branches ramifying throughout the country touched 
Cleveland. The local representative recruited and 
trained men for the Merchant Marine, both engine-room 
and deck officers.” 

In the same manner the Federal Employment Bu- 
reaus were in the process of organization in September 
and October, 1918, throughout the nation, and one 
branch was organized in Cleveland. The local bureau, 
linked up with the State-City Free Employment Bureau, 





” The office was at 311 Perry-Paine Building. The manager was Mr. 
C. A. Wetzel. 

*The office of the County Fuel Committee was at 201 Chamber of 
Commerce. The Chairman was Mr. Munson Havens, the Secretary, Mrs. 
H. F. Webster. 

™ The office of the Recruiting Service was at 834 Guardian Building. 
Captain Irving L. Evans had charge of the office. The inexperienced men 
for the Merchant Marine were recruited at the various branches of the 
Marshall Drug Stores in Cleveland. 
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was intended to serve as a free labor exchange. Subor- 
dinate offices are at the present time in process of for- 
mation in various parts of the city for the convenience 
of employers and employes. The organization is an out- 
growth of war conditions, but intended for peace times 
as well.” Similarly the Federal Capital Issues Commit- 
tee, appointed to investigate all proposals for new capi- 
talization or for expansion of capitalization, had its local 
committee.“ The Federal War Industrial Board had 
just organized a local labor board as the War ended. It 
was the function of this board to direct the man power 
of the district into war-winning channels by conducting 
investigations as to the labor needs of war plants and the 
available labor in non-essential plants. The actual trans- 
fer of laborers was to be carried out by the local office 
of the Federal Employment Bureau.” 

Here, as in the preceding divisions of the subject, the 
organizations which private initiative created to supple- 
ment public institutions has the greatest interest to the 
students of the history of the War. Most of the agencies 
of this class were in one way or another connected with 
either the Mayor’s Advisory Committee or the Chamber 
of Commerce, or with both. This does not mean that 
the Mayor’s Advisory Committee and the Chamber of 
Commerce ever consciously limited the scope of their ac- 
tivities to the conservation of resources or the stabiliza- 


The Federal-State-City Free Employment Bureau is located in the 
City Hall. Mr. Charles F. Arndt is the district superintendent. 

* The office of the Local District Committee of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee was at 304 Citizens Building. Mr. D. C. Wills became Chair- 
man; Mr. Kenneth Barnard, Secretary; Mr. Harrison B. McGraw, Counsel. 

* The Reverend Francis T. Moran was the Chairman of the Labor 


Board. 
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tion of social and economic conditions. They did not, 
in fact, do so; they had their committees on other phases 
of war work. Some have already been mentioned. It 
is true, however, that the majority of their committees 
were engaged in these phases of local war work. The 
Mayor’s General Advisory War Committee in practice 
operated through its executive committee, generally 
known as the Mayor’s War Board, and the several sub- 
committees of the general committee which were created 
as occasion arose. The members of the War Board and 
the several committees served without salary. And the 
same statement is true of the majority of these private 
agencies in war work. In the Red Cross campaign of 
the spring of 1918, the sum of $250,000 was set aside 
for the purpose of financing the activities of the Mayor’s 
War Board and the sub-committees. One of the chief 
functions of the War Board was the distribution of the 
funds at its disposal among its own committees and 
other organizations engaged in similar work. Fre- 
quently organizations having no organic connection with 
the Mayor’s War Board received subsidies from it. The 
Board naturally became a powerful factor in the war 
machine of Cleveland; it possessed the power to en- 
courage work which it deemed wise by liberal appropria- 
tions, and to repress others not considered wise or 
soundly organized by withholding endorsement and sub- 
sidies wholly necessary.” 

The Proceedings of the Mayor’s War Board, which 





* The Mayor’s War Board and the sub-committees had rooms in the 
City Hall with the headquarters in Room 226. Mr. Myron T. Herrick was 
the Chairman; Mr. Harry L. Vail, the Executive Secretary throughout most 
of the period. 
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met every two weeks, constitute a continuous record of 
war work which the board fostered. 


The United States did not create a complete central 
and local organization for the administration of the reg- 
ulations of the Federal Food Administrator as it did for 
the Fuel Administrator. In Cuyahoga County a sub- 
committee of the Mayor’s War Board assumed general 
supervision of the administration of the federal food 
regulations, and particularly of the conservation of food. 
The sub-committee, in turn, operated through several 
special organizations or officers. One of these had in 
charge the conservation of flour; another, of sugar; a 
third, the fixing of fair prices; a fourth, law enforce- 
ment; a fifth, publicity; and a sixth, education in the 
conservation of food. The officer who had in charge 
education of the housewives on conservation operated 
community centers. Twenty-four such centers were 
opened during the summer of 1918. The Mayor’s War 
Board included the expenses of the various services in 
its budget.” 

The attempt to solve the housing problem developed 
along other lines in Cleveland. The Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce appointed a housing and sanita- 
tion committee which began its serious work by making 
a housing survey of Cleveland. The Mayor’s War Board 
supplied the sinews by a small subsidy. The Federal 
Government laid the mantle of approval over the work 
of the committee when the Department of Labor made 
the chairman the local representative of the United 





™ The headquarters were in Room 226 of the City Hall. The Acting 
Chairman was Dr. R. C. Roueche at the end of the War; Dr. R. H. Bishop 
was Chairman earlier; Mr. Wilbur S. White was Secretary. 
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States Housing Corporation in Cleveland. The commit- 
tee then proceeded to differentiate its activities by 
several organizations. A local organization was in- 
corporated to build houses in order to supply the needs 
of those individuals who could not build during the War 
in the usual way. A new committee, the Home Regis- 
tration Service Committee, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, under the same chairman as the Housing Com- 
mittee, expanded the activities of the original committee 
into new fields. The Home Registration Service under- 
took to find housing facilities for laborers in war indus- 
tries and to protect residents of Cleveland from rent 
profiteering during the War. To do these things a Place- 
ment Bureau was established in the City Hall to assist 
laborers in finding rooms; a Rental Adjustment Board, 
to deal with rent profiteers. These officers were in this 
field what the local food administrators, the fuel a imin- 
istrators, and the employment bureau were in another.” 


The presence in Cleveland of several nationalities, in 
the assimilation of which little progress had been made, 
presented another problem. Both the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mayor’s War Board appointed a com- 
mittee on Americanization. The two were identical in 
membership. The Mayor’s War Board made appropria- 
tions for the support of the work. The Committee on 
Americanization cooperated with the public school au- 





* The Housing and Sanitation Committee and the Home Registration 
Committee were located in Rooms 205 and 207 of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Paul L. Feiss was the Chairman of both committees; Miss 
Rumbold was the Secretary of the former; Mr. Louis A. Moses of the latter. 
The Placement Bureau and the Rental Adjustment Board were located in 
the City Hall. Mrs. Amy Hobart was the Director of the former; Mr. E. 
W. Reaugh the Adjuster of Rents. 
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thorities in opening classes for the foreign-born popu- 
lation—classes in English, civics, and other related sub- 
jects with the purpose of aiding the members in adjust- 
ing themselves to American conditions and in the under- 
standing of American ideals.“ The Mayor’s War Board 
had a sub-committee on patriotism. The Chairman of 
the Committee organized a body of Four-Minute Men, 
or rather men and women, who gave four-minute 
talks at the theaters, the moving-picture houses, and 
other places of public gathering in support of the war 
work of the time in the city. Its influence in the early 
months of the War, when the issues and problems of 
the War were not comprehended and other methods of 
publicity undeveloped, was very great, especially in solid- 
ifying public sentiment and strengthening the morale of 
the community.” 

One of the most active organizations in the Cleve- 
land war machine was the Women’s Committee. This 
was organized on June 12, 1917, as the Cleveland 
Women’s Committee of the Council of National De- 
fence. The Committee of the Mayor’s War Board on 
Women’s Activities was identical. Apparently one or 
the other was the real parent, and the other the foster 
parent; it does not matter which for the purposes of the 
present paper. The Women’s Committee carried on its 
work through about fifteen departments or sections. 





* The Committee on Americanization had its headquarters at 226 in the 
City Hall. The Chairman throughout the greater part of the War was Mr. 
Harold T. Clark. After Mr. Clark’s resignation in the fall of 1918, Pro- 
fessor Raymond Moley succeeded him. Miss Helen Bacon was the Sec- 
retary. 

* The Committee like the other sub-committees of the Mayor’s War 
Board had its headquarters at Room 226 of the City Hall. The Chairman 
was Mr. Harry L. Vail; the Secretary was Mr. J. C. Marks. 
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There was a section on the Registration of Women for 
Industrial Work; one on Food Production, which meant 
the education of women on markets and the local food 
supply; one on Food Conservation through the use of 
exhibits, lectures, demonstrations, and through school 
community centers; others on Women and Children in 
Industry; on Nursing, and Public Health; on Maintain- 
ing existing Social Agencies (giving training through 
Western Reserve University in Social Service) ; on Con- 
servation of Moral Forces (keeping open four neighbor- 
hood service centers in codperation with the Cleveland 
Board of Education); on the Liberty Loan (promoting 
the sale of bonds for the Liberty Loan Campaign) ; on 
Education (training women in clerical and general busi- 
ness); on Automobile Service (furnishing cars by vol- 
unteers for war work) ; and two special committees giv- 
ing publicity to the work of the various organizations of 
the group.” 

Three sub-committees of the Mayor’s War Board— 
The War Gardens, the Boys’ Camps, and the Children’s 
Year Committees—and two of the Chamber of Com- 
merce—the Labor Relations Committee and the Trans- 
portation Department—should be included in a survey of 
this kind. The War Gardens Committee promoted the 
production of food through gardens. The Boys’ Camp 
Committee maintained boys’ camps at North Olmsted 
and Dover Center, and in that way placed boys in farm- 
ing communities where they might be of help to the 
farmers as laborers. The Children’s Year Committee 





* The office of the Women’s Committee was at Room 226 of the City 
Hall. In the early part of the War Miss Belle Sherwin was Chairman; 
in the latter part, Mrs. Harry L. Sanford was Chairman; Miss Ruth Stone, 
Secretary. 
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was organized to carry out a drive of the general gov- 
ernment to save babies. Among the activities of the 
committee were a census of children under school age, 
the publication of a monthly Bulletin of Instruction on 
the care of children, and pamphlets on Prenatal and 
Child Welfare, the direction of a fly-prevention cam- 
paign, and codperation with the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene and the Babies Dispensary.” 

The Labor Relations Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce existed as its name would indicate to help 
employers and employes adjust their relations. It set 
up for the Federal Government a war emergency course 
for women employment managers, financed the course, 
and found positions for the new managers. The Trans- 
portation Department was in no sense a product of the 
War, but like many old organizations found its routine 
affected by the war problems of the city. It gave much 
consideration during the War to the development of long 
distance trucking, to the growth of a rural market ex- 
press; it located for the Federal Government the trans- 
portation depots needed by the army in the Cleveland 
district.” : 

The Mayor’s War Board and the Chamber of Com- 
merce represented for the most part the point of view 
and the interests of the city of Cleveland. There was a 





= The offices were in the City Hall. The Chairman of the War Gar- 
dens Committee was Mr. George A. Schneider; the Director, Carl F. 
Knirk. The Director of the Boys’ Camps was Mr. Charles W. Disbrow. 
The Chairman of the Children’s Year Committee, Mr. Alva Chisholm; the 
Secretary, Dr. R. A. Bolt. 

*% Chamber of Commerce Rooms, 201 and 203. The Chairman of the 
Labor Relations Committee was Mr. W. B. Stewart; Secretary, Mr. Mun- 
son Havens. The Traffic Commissioner was Mr. F. H. Bahr. 
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rural area within the county, but outside of the city 
limits scarcely served by such organizations. On Octo- 
ber 14, 1918, the Cuyahoga War League was organized 
to do for the district outside of the metropolitan district 
what the Mayor’s War Board did within the city. The 
War Council set apart a fund to meet the expenses of 
the office; the county commissioners provided the quar- 
ters. The League brought into codperation the County 
Superintendent of Schools, the County Agricultural 
Agent and the County Farm Bureau, and thereby gave 
promise of the creation of an effective rural war ma- 
chine.” 


E. ORGANIZATIONS FOR ENFORCING THE SELECTIVE SER- 
VICE LAWS AND FOR PRESERVING ORDER IN GENERAL 


President Wilson made the case of the United States 
against Germany so clear, so impelling, that an over- 
whelming preponderance of public sentiment in Cleve- 
land supported him, and whatever measures were neces- 
sary to win the war. Seldom has the nation been so 
united as it was in this instance. Certainly it never was 
so united in a war. Cleveland formed no exception to 
the unity of purpose of the American people. Federal 
legislation increased the power of the Administration 
and the courts to deal with the disloyal. An almost om- 
nipresent system of agencies to enforce the legislation 
which repressed disloyal acts, and so maintain national 
unity of action and purpose, supported the Administra- 
tion and the courts. History will never be able to de- 
termine with any precision how far apparent unity was 





* The office was in the Old Court House, second floor. The Chairman 
was Herman J. Nord. 
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hearty, spontaneous, and how far merely submission be- 
fore forces too powerful to be opposed. But there is no 
reason to suspect that a large element of suppressed op- 
position existed. 

The Federal Government in peace times has a very 
meager organization with which to discover the dis- 
loyal or the law breaker. There was a bureau of in- 
vestigation as a part of the peace-time machinery of the 
Department of Justice charged with the investigation 
of every violation of federal law. It was considerably 
enlarged with the coming of the War. However, it was 
anticipated, or rather widely feared that the draft regu- 
lations and the espionage act would place a heavy strain 
on the existing organizations of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Here again private initiative found a way to 
enable the government to meet the strain without build- 
ing up a cumbersome central organization. In July, 
1917, an organization which was called the Cleveland 
Division of the American Protective League was 
formed. An office staff and a field force grouped in 
platoons and companies, altogether 1500 men, were as- 
signed to the task of supplementing the work of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. The local organiza- 
tion was a part of a national league, and had the ap- 
proval of the Department of Justice. It was, in effect, 
an extra-legal police body. 

The American Protective League was an ingenious 
device for using the voluntary services of a large body 
of loyal citizens of each community in the enforcement 
of law. It revealed like many other extra-legal organ- 
izations of the War the latent forces at the disposal of a 
democracy. While this particular organization con- 
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cerned itself chiefly with slackers, deserters, and Ger- 
man sympathizers, there were times when its members 
stood guard duty at war factories, assisted the police in 
the pursuit of ordinary criminals, gave clerical help to 
the police department, supplied automobiles for public 
service, and in other ways acted as an extra-legal 
police.” 


F, ORGANIZATIONS FOR FINANCING THE CLEVELAND WAR 
MACHINERY 


It has been shown that a large part of the so-called 
war work of Cleveland was extra-legal ; that is, the work 
of bodies of private citizens. The work of these bodies, 
while mainly done by volunteers without salaries, re- 
quired large amounts of money for office hire, clerical 
help, and materials or equipment. These funds were 
raised in Cleveland entirely by extra-legal organizations. 
The Cleveland War Council was the nerve-center of the 
war machine. It conducted the campaigns for raising 
money and apportioned the funds among the various 
agencies which were recognized as doing useful work. 
It served in effect as a budget committee. The fund, 
over $6,000,000, which it raised in the spring of 1918 
was popularly known as the Victory Chest.” 

To bring the nerve-center into communication with 
the individual contributors in every call for funds for 





* The Bureau of Investigation was in the Federal Building, Room 304, 
with Mr. Bliss Morton in charge. The American Protective League’ occu- 
pied rooms adjacent to the Bureau. The Chief of the Cleveland Division 
was Mr. A. C. Klumph; the First Assistant Chief and the officer in charge 
of the Cleveland work, was Mr. Walter D. Foss. 

*® The office was in the Chamber of Commerce, Room 201. The Chair- 
man was Mr. Samuel Mather; the Treasurer, Mr. Myron T. Herrick; the 
Secretary, Mr. Henry E. Sheffield. 
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war need, the Cuyahoga County War Service League 
was organized in February; 1918. It was the practical 
application of the methods of the political party. The 
authors understood the methods and the value of ward 
and precinct workers in a campaign. It is said that the 
organization enlisted nearly five thousand workers, so 
distributed as to ensure that every house in the county 
would be visited in each campaign. The War Service 
League supported not only the campaigns for funds of 
the Cleveland War Council, but also those of the Federal 


Government.” 


G. THE FEDERAL FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT 


The Central Government was represented in the 
Cleveland district for the several liberty loan campaigns 
by a Central Liberty Loan Committee for the Fourth 
Federal District. This committee supervised the cam- 
paign in the Federal District. Subordinate committees 
promoted the floating of the loan in the several divisions 
of the district. For Cuyahoga County there was a local 
committee. The problem of interesting the people of 
Cleveland in buying War Savings Stamps led to an- 
other special local committee. The Cuyahoga County 
War Savings Committee conducted a continuous cam- 
paign of education on the War Savings System. The 

* The offices of the Cuyahoga County War Service League were at 1107 


Union National Bank Building. Mr. George B. Harris was the Chairman; 
Mr. Harry S. Blackburn, the Secretary. 

* The Central Liberty Loan Committee had offices in the Park Build- 
ing; the local committee at 325 Hickox Building. Mr. D. C. Wills was the 
Chairman, Mr. F. F. Wilkinson, the Executive Secretary of the former; 
Mr. C. A. Paine, the Chairman, and Mr. Horatio Ford, the Secretary of 


the latter. 
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different elements of the population of Cleveland were 
reached by secretaries and directors for the foreign ele- 
ments and the industrial groups of the city.” 





* The Cuyahoga County War Savings Committee had offices at 1104 
Union National Bank Building. Mr. Robert Crouse was the General Di- 
rector. Mr. D. Gara, with an office in the Swetland Building had in charge 
the foreign elements with secretaries for each. 

















RELIGION IN THE WESTERN RESERVE, 
1800-1825 
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DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF WESTERN RESERVE 
RELIGION 





BY HAROLD E, DAVIS 





In the years following the Revolution, the frontiers- 
man, fighting with Nature for the first-fruits of the vir- 
gin soil, was not primarily religious. That this is so, 
students of the American frontier are constantly as- 
serting. Only when Nature and the Indian gave sur- 


cease from terror and labor did the frontiersman find ~ 


need for the milder excitement—religion. Religion came 
to fill what had become an emotional vacuum in the life 
and minds of the frontier community enjoying its first 
hard-earned prosperity, secure at last from the redskin 
and saved from his revenge by grace and the power the 
white man wields.* 

The Great Revival came during such an era in Ken- 
tucky. Indian troubles were at an end and prosperity 
was at hand. Religion alone seemed capable of giving 
the adventure and thrill which a life of daily danger had 
made customary. In the presence of divine revelation 
and under the spell of religious fervor a man might ex- 
perience again that seething of the emotions which physi- 
cal combat, the sound of battle and the sight of blood had 
given him. 

The Great Revival began among the Presbyterians 





*Cf. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 115-117. 
(475) 
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but in later years the movement found its best expression 
among the Methodists. If we look for a man to stand as 
the representative of this rising emotionalism, we must 
look fcr a Lorenzo Dow, or a Peter Cartwright. The 
Methodist camp-meeting we may call its climax and its 
symbol. The logical culmination of frontier religion, it 
speaks in a word its brute emotionalism. No amount of 
theological apology can effectively disguise the down- 
right physical basis of the religion of the camp-meeting.’ 

From Kentucky the movement spread in every di- 
rection. Into Ohio it advanced. There Christians, 
Shakers and Cumberland Presbyterians eventually found 
their way.* Methodist and Baptist preachers already 
there were fired with new zeal. The rude folk they min- 
istered to, found new spiritual interests. Into the Wes- 
tern Reserve these influences penetrated slowly. 

The unique character of Western Reserve religion, 
as it will appear in this paper, illustrates the dan- 
ger in too wide generalization of the effect of the fron- 
tier upon society. Cultural groups do have considerable 
significance, and the frontier of the Western Reserve 
was not the frontier of Kentucky or even of southern 
Ohio. The influence of the Great Revival on Kentucky 
and southern Ohio religion is certainly similar to its ef- 
fect upon Western Reserve religion. But there are im- 
portant, distinguishing differences—differences sufh- 
ciently great to postpone the period of genuine radical- 





*See Frances Trollope’s description of a Methodist camp-meeting in 
Ohio in Nevins, American Social History as Recorded by British Travellers, 
164-168. 

* Mitchell, “Religion in Early Ohio,’ M. V. H. A. Proceedings, IX, 
86-87. John P. McLean, “Kentucky Revival and Its Influence on the Miami 
Valley”, Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Publications, XII, 242-286. 
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ism and emotionalism to a considerably later period and 
then to alter this emotionalism into something else again 
—the radical reform movements—fitter outlet for Puri- 
tanic zeal! 

Two important elements—and the relative lack of 
another—give to the Western Reserve religion its dis- 
tinctive character. The element lacking is emotionalism. 
The two present are conservatism and rationalism. The 
age which gave rise to Unitarianism and Jeffersonian 
democracy, might be expected to project both conserva- 
tism and rationalism into some parts of its frontier. 
Particularly in those parts closely related generically to 
New England we might expect a blending of the conser- 
vatism and rationalism characteristic of New England 
religion at the end of the eighteenth century. Add to 
this the fact that the Western Reserve is found to be 
almost entirely Jeffersonian from the beginning, and the 
elements of rationalism are perhaps well accounted for.* 
Symbolical of these tendencies is the church architecture 
of the end of the period. Greek Revival churches add 
the touch of pagan reason distinctly Jeffersonian. Like- 
wise the press. Religious influence over the press, com- 
mon in early days in other parts of the state, was com- 
pletely lacking in the Western Reserve. Examination of 
the files of the Trump of Fame and the Western Courier 
reveal no religious influence, though much political in- 
fluence.* 





“When Portage County was organized in 1808, including about half the 
Western Reserve, all its first officers were Jeffersonian Democrats. See 
History of Portage County, p. 322. 

"See files of Trump of Fame and Western Courier; Venable, Begin- 
nings of, Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley; “Religion in Early Ohio” 
M. V. H. A. Proceedings IX, 82-83. 
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It is true there were reflections of the Revival in the 
Western Reserve at this time. So powerful a movement 
could not be restrained completely, even in the frigid air 
of New Connecticut. Methodists and Baptists were 
present from the beginning, though in comparatively 
small numbers. The first Congregational missionary to 
the Western Reserve stayed at the home of a Baptist 
preacher in Youngstown.° Thomas Robbins, another 
early missionary, found several communities of Meth- 
odists in Portage County. In 1804, he reported a Meth- 
odist church at Deerfield that “has been formed here for 
some time.” * 

Robbins reported as early as 1803, “the religious re- 
vival in these parts (Warren and Youngstown), a sub- 
ject of general conversation.’* That camp-meetings were 
held occasionally is shown by advertisements in the 
Trump of Fame.’ The famous Lorenzo Dow is known 
to have visited the region at the end of our period 
(1827), and to have preached in Akron and Cleveland.” 

Taking the region as a whole, however, the Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians, operating under a Plan 
of Union, had things pretty much their own way for 
the first quarter-century. There were occasional Meth- 
odist and Baptist churches, as mentioned above, but they 
were exceptions. The reason for this is apparent if one 
stops to consider that the early migration into the Re- 
serve was very largely from New England, or Western 
New York, regions at that time very little affected by 





* Badger, Memoirs, chap. iii. 

* Diary of Thomas Robbins, I, 233, 257. 

® Op. cit. p. 218. 

*Trump of Fame, July 15, 1812, contains such an advertisement. 
* See Western Courier, June 16, 1827. 
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the incursions of Methodists and Baptists. Not until 
the second quarter of the century, when immigration 
into the Reserve sets in more strongly from the middle 
states and from Europe, do the Methodists and Baptists 
become assertive.” 

PLAN OF UNION 


The earliest religious efforts in the Western Reserve 
as on the frontier generally during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, were missionary efforts. The traveling missionary 
was as characteristic of the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches as of the Methodist and Baptist, at 
least in the very early years. Religious interest was not 
great in the first few years after the settlement of the 
Western Reserve. Churches were either totally lacking 
or barely existing. Maintaining a regular resident pas- 
tor was impossible, if for no other reason than the im- 
possibility of securing the very meagre salary which 
would be necessary. And preachers were scarce.” 

There were occasional cases of a community estab- 
lishing and maintaining from the outset a regular 
church, with one of their members as minister. These 
were in the stronger communities. There was, too, an 
occasional case of the wholesale transplanting of a 
church formed in New England, into the Reserve. This 
was the case in Charlestown, in Portage County. The 
church was formed in Middle Granville, Massachusetts, 
in 1811, by Reverend Joel Baker. Soon after, the entire 
church moved to Charlestown.” 





™ Sweet, Rise of Methodism in the West, 10-17; Mitchell, Op. cit. loc., 
cit, 

™ See Sweet, Rise of Methodism, 46-48. Cites MS. Journal of Meth- 
odists Conference, 1805; and Cartwright, Autobiography, III. 

* Kennedy, Plan of Union, 118-119; see also Mitchell, Op. cit. 
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The more frequent situation, however, was religious 
apathy. To meet this situation, general in the West at 
this time, measures had been taken as early as 1788, be- 
fore any settlements were made in the Western Reserve. 
Beginning with that year occasional missionaries were 
sent out by the General Association of Connecticut for 
a few months at atime. In 1792, this work was put on a 
regular financial basis. In 1798, the General Associa- 
tion organized itself as a missionary society. This or- 
ganization continued to operate during the whole period 
we are studying and was responsible for sending out the 
greater proportion of the missionaries to the Western 
Reserve.*** 

It must be remembered that Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists found a considerable community of in- 
terest at this time. National organizations were not yet 
strong. Theological differences were relatively unim- 
portant. The spirit which had given rise to the Solemn 
League and Covenant was not entirely dead in the new 
world. Differences were largely geographical and on 
questions of government. Close relations had always 
existed between the Congregational General Association 
of Connecticut and the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church.“ 





™® Crocker, Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church, 9. 

“Zebulon Crocker, Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church is an 
interesting and valuable volume by a New England Congregationalist, 
written at the time of the abrogation of the Plan of Union. It throws light 
on the intimate relations between Congregationalists and Presbyterians prior 
to this time. The first presbytery formed in the United States, that of 
Philadelphia, in 1704, was composed of both Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches. The Presbyterians were largely from Scotland and Ireland 
and the Congregationalists chiefly from New England (p. 47, p. 40ff.) Not 
until 1729 was there any attempt to legislate on questions of government 
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It was this situation which gave rise to the Plan of 
Union. In its essence the Plan of Union was an agree- 
ment between the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches to codperate in missionary activities in the 
West. Its purpose was to avoid duplication of effort 
and consequent waste. Highly idealistic in its intention 
to forget denominational lines in the greater service of 
the church, it attempted to provide that neither denomi- 
nation should profit, through competition, at the expense 
of the other. “With a view to prevent alienations and 
promote union and harmony in those new settlements— 
composed of inhabitants from” Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational bodies, the document ran.” Its result was 
just the opposite of “preventing alienations”. As might 
have been anticipated, it meant the evangelizing of the 
Western Reserve by the Congregational missionary- 





and doctrine. Then gradually the government of ruling elders, presby- 
teries, synods and at last a General Assembly grew up. Resolutions were 
enacted dealing with creeds and doctrines. (p. 40 ff.) Says the author, 
“On all the great doctrines of the gospel, such as are essential to salvation, 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians held a common faith—partialities and 
prejudices in regard to questions merely of order and discipline.” (p. 7.) 

The General Association of Connecticut and the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church “were on terms of friendly intercourse with each 
other.” (p. 10.) In 1792, the two bodies agreed to a standing committee 
of correspondence and an interchange of delegates. In 1794, they agreed that 
these delegates should vote as other members of the respective bodies. The 
latter provision was continued only a few years. (pp. 35-36.) See also 
Thompson, A History of the Presbyterian Churches in the United States, 
pp. 15-21, 68-78. 

Congregational churches in Connecticut freely used the name Presby- 
terian. “Nothing, indeed, could be more friendly than the relation of the 
Presbytery to the New England churches” (p. 20.) Cotton Mather was a 
great friend and adviser of the Presbytery. Thompson generally agrees 
with Crocker in stressing the near identity of Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians during the period before 1837. 


* Kennedy, Plan of Union, 148-155. 
Vol. XXXVIII—31. 
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preachers, and the establishment of Presbyterian 
churches. The Presbyterian church with its stronger 
national organization easily captured the ground opened 
up for them by the Congregationalists. 

Article I, of the Plan of Union, enjoined upon mis- 
sionaries “to promote mutual forbearance and accom- 
modation” between Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists. Articles 2, 3, and 4, laid down principles to be fol- 
lowed when Congregational churches settled Presby- 
terian ministers, when Presbyterian churches settled 
Congregational ministers and when congregations were 
made up of adherents to both orders. In no case was 
either the church or pastor to be required to change al- 
legiance, nor were minister and congregation to be 
separated because of differing loyalties.” 


As a matter of fact, while Congregational and Pres- 
byterian members and ministers were somewhere near 
equal in number, most churches associated with Pres- 
byteries and with the Presbyterian Synod of Pittsburgh. 
As late as 1852, after numerous schisms, approximately 
two-thirds of all “Congregational” churches in Portage 
County were members of the Presbyterian Synod.” 

The best evidence of the character of the frontier 
religion of the early period is to be found in the diaries 
of the traveling preachers working under the Plan of 
Union. Joseph Badger and Thomas Robbins, both of 
whom have been referred to, left very illuminating ac- 
counts of their work and travels. A little volume by 
William S. Kennedy, entitled The Plan of Union, pub- 





* Ibid; text of Plan of Union also given in Crocker, Op. cit., 11-14. 
™ Kennedy, Op. cit., 136-137. Statistics and data from Western Reserve 
Register. (1852.) 
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lished in 1856, furnishes almost contemporaneous 
sketches of others. 

Joseph Badger is a fair example of the missionaries 
sent out under the Plan of the Union. He was born at 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts, in 1757.*° After a varied 





JOSEPH BADGER 


experience of study, school teaching and three and a half 
years’ service in the Revolutionary army, he entered 
Yale College in 1781. Graduating in 1785, he taught 
school and studied theology with the Reverend Mr. 
Leavenworth in Waterbury. In 1786, he was licensed to 
preach. Four years later he was appointed the first mis- 





* Copy of inscription of tombstone on file in Library of Western Re- 
serve Historical Society. 
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sionary to the Western Reserve by the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society. 

He undertook at once, the long journey to his distant 
charge. Through New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania he traveled, chiefly on horseback, to Pittsburgh, in 
the late fall. There he inquired about roads to the 
Western Reserve. The account in his diary is illuminat- 
ing: 

There was only one road leading from Beaver to the Reserve 
and that almost impassable. I was directed to take a blazed 
path which led to the Mahoning River a mile or two east of 
Poland. When I came to the river the water was high, the cur- 
rent strong, and how deep I could not tell. * * * I ven- 
tured in, the water came over the top of my boots and my horse 
beat down stream fast toward swimming water; but happily 
reached the shore in time to avoid deep water * * * arrived 
at cabin of Rev. Mr. Wick (Youngstown).”® 

Badger began at once his preaching and his travels 
which eventually led him over most of the Western Re- 
serve. Late in 1801, he returned to New England and 
the following February set out with his family for Ohio. 
This time he followed the route through western New 
York—Albany, Troy, Mohawk, Buffalo,—driving a 
wagon with a two-span team. Providence smiled upon 
him this time. 

Providential ordering of the season was peculiarly favorable 
for our journey. There had been no heavy rains to raise the 
streams, and the lake (Erie) was remarkably still. * * * 
From Buffalo to the Pennsylvania line, seventy miles, there being 
no cabin on the route, we cut our path by day, pitched our tent 
by night, and slept safely in the woods. 

The total journey was some six hundred miles and 
Badger arrived in Ohio in April. He became a resident 





*” Badger, Memoir of Rev. Joseph Badger, chap. i, ii, iii. 
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pastor at Austinburg, but spent much time in what he 
called “missionary tours.’’”° 

In the course of these “missionary tours” which took 
him sometimes outside the Reserve and even south of 
the Ohio, he had much opportunity to observe the status 
of religion. He encountered both disbelief and rank 
emotionalism, and his New England soul was much dis- 
turbed over both. In the course of the journey to Three 
Springs, Wheeling County, Virginia, he records the fol- 
lowing: 

Excitement in this place was considerable * " * 
Preached to crowded attentive audiences. Several became unable 
to support themselves. * * * A scene began to be exhibited 
indescribable. * * * Several fell helpless. One person lay 
like one in the arms of death until after daybreak. * * * The 
assembly continued in prayer and exhortation until after day- 
break.?? 

The stern man of God might and did occasionally 
participate in such proceedings, as his Memoir shows. 
And he must continually tolerate what to him appeared 
to be emotional vagaries. Laconic statements such as 
the following are not infrequent: 

Thursday (Dec. 13) preached on a fast observed by the 
Church at this place (Youngstown) ; rode after sermon to Hub- 
bard, and preached in the evening. One young person brought 
under great distress,?? 

With more righteous indignation he records the fol- 
lowing incident connected with Benjamin Tappan (later 
United States Senator from Ohio): 


Invitation had been given to the few scattering inhabitants 
to assemble at the cabin of Esquire Hudson, in the town of Hud- 


” Badger, Op. cit., p. 38ff. 
= Badger, Op. cit., p. 44ff. 
*p. 88 and passim. 
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son, and celebrate the fourth of July. I went in company with 
Esquire Sheldon and wife. About thirty were assembled. Mr. 
Benjamin Tappan, of Ravenna, had been invited to give an ora- 
tion. After an appropriate prayer, the oration was delivered in- 
terlaced with many grossly illiberal remarks about Christians and 
Christianity. Preached here the next Sabbath.** 


This was Joseph Badger, man of God and missionary 
to the Western Reserve. Stern, unyielding, puritanical, 
shrewd and practical. Well-educated, his mind trained 
to the ways of a cultured New England community, he 
brought to the rude frontier a balanced, conservative, if 
opportunistic, view of religion. 

Thomas Robbins, another missionary to the “lost”’ 
West has been mentioned. In May, 1803, he was ap- 
pointed a missionary to New Connecticut. He went 
West at once, preaching along the way, and joined 
Joseph Badger.™ 

Two things apparently impressed Robbins as they 
had impressed Badger. The first was the general re- 
ligious apathy. Place after place he visits which has had 
no religious service for months past. Perhaps there is 
a slight awakening of religious interest. He comments 
on it occasionally. But the general tone is one of in- 
difference. 

The second thing is the “dangerous” character of the 
few scattered Methodists in the region. Bostwick, the 
Methodist preacher at Deerfield, “is a dangerous char- 
acter.”* “The Methodists appear endeavoring to obtain 
an influence here, but I think there is but little prospect 
of their succeeding.”” Comments on the “ignorance” of 





*p. 26-27. 
™* Kennedy, Plan of Union, p. 24. 
* Diary of Thomas Robbins, 1, 233, 257 and passim. 
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Methodist preachers are frequent and apparently not 
motivated by sectarian bias. The Methodists were 
ignorant. One has only to read Lorenzo Dow and Peter 
Cartwright to realize that. 

Robbins was a Congregational missionary. He ap- 





THOMAS ROBBINS 


parently worked with Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians indiscriminately. He was loyal to the Plan of 
Union.” Well-trained for his day, conservative in re- 
ligion, he was interested in schools almost as much as 
churches. As early as 1804, an entry in his Diary re- 





* Op. cit., 257 and passim. 
*™ Kennedy, Op. cit., 24ff. 
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veals his interest in the talk about founding a college in 
Trumbull County.” He made it a point to visit the 
school, when there was one, in almost every community 
in which he preached. References to these visits are fre- 
quent in his Diary. Like the New England ministers, 
he regarded it as his privilege and duty to visit the 
schools at will and catechise the children. Needless to 
say, the catechism formed an important part of the cur- 
riculum of these primitive schools.” 

Two other examples will serve to fix the type of 
these early missionaries, working under the Plan of 
Union: Caleb Pitkin and John Seward. Born in New 
Hartford, Connecticut, Caleb Pitkin attended Yale Col- 
lege, graduating in 1806. He studied theology with 
Asahel Hooker of Goshen. In 1816, he was sent to the 
Western Reserve. From 1818 to 1826, he was pastor of 
the church at Charlestown. When Western Reserve 
College was founded he became a member of its faculty. 
He was a Congregationalist but a strong advocate of the 
Plan of Union, and a member of the Western Reserve 
Synod of the Presbyterian church when it was estab- 
lished.*° 

* Trumbull County then included all the Western Reserve. The first 
college in the Western Reserve was Western Reserve College, 1826, at Hud- 
son, then Portage County. See Diary of Thomas Robbins, I, 224-258, and 
Western Courier, April 29, 1826, Aug. 28, 1829. It is an interesting fact 
that Western Reserve College, founded by New England (Congregational) 
missionary-prachers, remained loyal to the Plan of Union and the Western 
Reserve Synod, and Oberlin College was later founded to be the represen- 
tative of Congregationalism in the Western Reserve. Kennedy, Plan of 
Union, passim. 

* Op. cit. I, passim; see also Mitchell, “Religion in Early Ohio”, M. V. 
H. A. Proceedings, IX, 81. “The curricula of the elementary schools . . . 
included the New Testament, Bunyan, and the American Preceptor, a Con- 


gregational magazine.” 
” Kennedy, Op. cit., 79-81. 
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John Seward was born in Granville, Massachusetts, 
in 1784. He attended Williams College, graduating in 
1810. A year studying theology with Rev. Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D., at Washington, Connecticut, prepared 
him for the ministry. In 1811, he was sent to Ohio by 
the Connecticut Missionary Society. At the time of his 
arrival, there were only eight ministers in the Western 
Reserve. He served first as an itinerant preacher, but 
within a year was settled at Aurora, as the first resident 
pastor of the church organized three years earlier. He 
became a trustee of Western Reserve College, remained 
a Congregationalist, but also remained loyal to the Plan 
of Union and to the Western Reserve Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

Certainly about these four men there is nothing of 
an appeal to ignorant prejudice or emotionalism. Nor is 
there anything of a radical reforming character. True, 
they were zealous evangelists. So far as the diaries of 
the first two reveal their inner character, and there is 
probably no better evidence anywhere, they regarded 
intelligence and morality as the main components of 
religion. They were rather amazed than otherwise at 
the emotional states sometimes engendered in their con- 
gregations. Their own education and their interest in 
public schools and colleges furnishes indubitable proof 
of their intellectual calibre, and of the intellectual qual- 
ity of their religious lives. A vastly different picture 
from that of Lorenzo Dow, Peter Cartwright and the 
itinerant Methodists! 

Some statistics may help to show the character and 
training of these early missionary-preachers. There 





™ Kennedy, Op. cit., 60-63. 
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were 159 Presbyterian and Congregational churches in 
the Western Reserve in 1835, served by 160 ministers. 
Forty-eight of these were born in Connecticut and forty- 
one in Massachusetts. The education and training of all 
the men is not known, but it is known that 31 received 
their education at Yale, 19 at Williams, 11 at Dart- 
mouth, 9 at Middlebury, 5 at Brown, 3 at Amherst, 8 
at Hamilton, 3 at the College of New Jersey, and 42 
were not college graduates. 


The nature of the theological training of this same 
group is also interesting and significant. Seventy-three 
had their theological education with private tutors, 
twenty-nine at Andover, seventeen at Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary and fifteen at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary.” 

A different picture is presented from the Western 
Reserve in the years following 1825 when Methodists, 
Baptists, Mormons, and Campbellites, not to mention 
the radical evangelists of the Oberlin Congregational- 
ists, become dominant. 


SYNOD OF THE WESTERN RESERVE 


In 1814, the Presbytery of Hartford asked the Synod 
of Pittsburgh to divide the Presbytery. The Presby- 
tery of Grand River was established including all of the 
Western Reserve except some six townships in the south- 
east corner. In May, 1825, the Synod of the Western 
Reserve was formed, consisting of the Presbyteries of 
Grand River, Portage and Huron.” 





* Kennedy, Plan of Union, 129-131. 
* Kennedy, Op. cit., 160-185. 
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This Synod was organized on the basis of the Plan 
of Union and the leading ministers and churches were 
still Congregational. In fact most of the churches of 
the Western Reserve Synod were originally Congrega- 
tional. A survey in 1845 showed that there were 172 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches in the Wes- 
tern Reserve. Of these 123 were associated in the Sy- 
nod. But 98 out of the 123 were Congregational. Out 
of the 49 churches not associated in the Synod 22 Con- 
gregational churches (“orthodox”) remained “inde- 
pendent,” and 27 belonged to the Western Reserve As- 
sociation (Oberlin Congregational). 

The first indication of lack of harmony within the 
Synod and lack of agreement under the Plan of Union, 
came in 1835, when a small organization of Congrega- 
tional churches called the “Independent Congregational 
Union of the Western Reserve,” was formed. The fol- 
lowing year came a more serious breach through the 
formation of the General (Congregational) Association 
of the Western Reserve (“Oberlin Association”) un- 
der the influence and leadership of J. B. Finney and 
President Mahan of Oberlin College. This association 
later became the Huron Congregational Conference. It 
gathered up the radical, or “Arminian” element. Other 
small Congregational groups, such as the Puritan Asso- 
ciation, (1852) the Medina Association and the North- 
eastern Association of Ohio were formed from time to 
time.” 

In 1837, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church repudiated the Plan of Union and “excised” the 





* Kennedy, Op. cit., 129-131. 
* Kennedy, Op. cit., 186-219. 
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Synod of the Western Reserve. With the outcome of 
this controversy we have no concern save to note that 
the schism was healed eventually. A consideration of 
the causes which led to the excision of the Western 
Reserve Synod should, however, throw some light upon 
the religious conditions of the times, particularly in the 
Reserve.” 

What, then, were the reasons for the expulsion of 
the Synod of the Western Reserve? Three reason were 
assigned by the Assembly. 

1. The Plan of Union had not been constitutionally adopted. 

2. The General Association of Connecticut had no power to 
make such a contract. 


3. “Much confusion and irregularity have arisen from this 
unnatural and unconstitutional system of union.*’ 


Crocker insists that the slavery question was a 
secondary but very important cause of the expulsion. 
He shows that the Synod of the Western Reserve had 
adopted a resolution “that slavery as it exists in the 
United States is a sin against God; a high-handed tres- 
pass on the rights of man; a great physical, political 
and social evil, which ought to be immediately and un- 
iversally abandoned.” The policy of the Presbyterian 
church was, of course, to avoid dissension on this sub- 





* This schism, with its causes and outcome is treated very adequately 
in Thompson, History of the Presbyterian Churches in the United States, 
chap. X and XI. Zebulon Crocker’s Catastrophe of the Presbyterian 
Church, referred to above, is an interesting and valuable contemporaneous 
document. 

* Crocker, Op. cit., 21-46. The author wrote with the use of the 
Minutes of the Assembly of 1837, which he cites, p. 421 and p. 471ff., and 
the “Testimony and Memorial of the Convention of 1837” in which the 
details of the grievances are set forth. 
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ject. They could have little patience with these ill- 
mannered westerners.” 

Other historians have not supported Crocker in at- 
taching so much importance to the slavery question as a 
cause of the quarrel.” The abolition controversy, more- 
over, comes later than the period (1800-1825) that we 
are considering. It is significant only in that it illus- 
trates the centrifugal tendency of these western 
churches. 

The primary object in expelling the western synods 
in 1837, according to Crocker, and also Thompson,” was 
“the removal of New England opinions and influence 
from the Presbyterian church.” Here, then, is the key 
to the controversy, and the answer to our question. The 
Western Reserve churches, after all, were more Con- 
gregational than Presbyterian. Their ideas, naturally, 
both of doctrine and of church government, were those 
of New England. Their insistence upon radical ideas, 
distasteful to their more conservative Presbyterian 
brethren in the General Assembly, ultimately brought 
about their expulsion from that body. 


METHODISTS, BAPTISTS, SHAKERS, MORMONS AND 
CAMPBELLITES 


Already in 1825, forces were making to undermine 
the favored position held by Congregationalists and 





* Crocker, Op. cit., 66-70. 

* See Thompson, OP. cit., 115-128; Dodd, Expansion and Conflict, 143- 
146; Fish, Development of American Nationality, 298. The latter differs 
slightly in his view of the slavery question in the Presbyterian church. 

“Crocker, Op. cit., 46; Thompson, Op. cit., 88ff. 105-128. The synods 
of Genesee and Utica were excised at the same time. 
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Presbyterians. Methodists had been present in small 
numbers from the earliest days in the Reserve. The 
rapid growth of the Methodist Church, its effective use 
of the circuit-riding evangelist and of the camp-meeting, 
: were spreading its power rapidly over the whole West. 
In 1784, when Francis Asbury became the first Super- 
intendent by appointment of John Wesley and selection 
of the preachers, there were not over 14,000 Methodists 
in all the United States. These were mostly in the 
southern states. There were none in New England. In 
1800, there were 3,701 Methodists in all the west, in 
nine circuits. By 1811, there were 30,741 members in 69 
circuits.” | 
The initial zeal of the first wave of Congregational 
and Presbyterian missionary activity was dissipated and 
displaced by factional quarrels. Methodism gained 
apace after 1810. Its doctrines of free grace, free will 
and individual responsibility appealed to the frontier, 
but hitherto their activities in Ohio had been limited 
largely to Southern Ohio. The two districts appointed 
in Ohio were Miami and Muskingum. In neither of 
these was a circuit-rider definitely assigned to the region 
of the Western Reserve in 1811.% Yet by 1830-1840, 
the Methodist church-building was taking its place 
alongside the Congregational or Presbyterian church in 
almost every village or township center in the Reserve 
and frequently displacing it. 











“ Sweet, Rise of Methodism in the West, 10-17, 29-35. 

“ Journal for 1811,” in Sweet, Rise of Methodism, 190-207. 

“Buckley, History of Methodists in the United States, chap. xiv; 
Stevens, History of Methodism, III, chap. ix; see also county histories for 
dates of founding of Methodist churches, etc., and King, “Introduction of 
Methodism in Ohio”, Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Publications, X, 165-219. 
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Baptists, lacking somewhat in central organization 
were pushing on rapidly all through the West. The 
chief centers of Baptist activity in Ohio were the Miami 
and Scioto Valleys. In 1790, Ohio had two Baptist 
churches and 64 members. In 1812, there were 60 
churches and 2400 members.“ 

The Baptists were kept from making as rapid gains 
as might normally have been expected after 1825, 
through the heavy drain made upon their constituency 
by the followers of Alexander Campbell. Campbellism 
traces its origin to the founding of the Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washington (Pennsylvania), in 1809, and in 
many ways is a schism in the Presbyterian church. In 
the Western Reserve, however, where the movement at- 
tained great strength, it took the form of a movement 
from within the Baptist church. When the Mahoning 
Baptist Association dissolved in 1830, to follow Alexan- 
der Campbell into the new denomination, the movement 
was really born, though its beginning goes back several 
years further.* 

The Campbellites in their appeal to the intense indi- 
vidualism of the frontier, through disposing of all 
creeds and practically all church government, had a 
direct connection with another religious sect, in many 
ways a product of the Western Reserve and of great im- 
portance there in the years after 1830. The first group 
of followers of the Mormons of any considerable conse- 
quence was a church at Kirtland which had been a 
Campbellite church. Its minister, Sidney Rigdon, was 


“Newman, History of Baptist Churches in the United States, 338-40. 

“Campbell, Declaration and Address, “Centennial Introduction”; New- 
man, History of Baptist Churches in United States, 494 (where date 1829 is 
given) ; Hayden, History of the Disciples in the Western Reserve, 295ff. 
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one of Joseph Smith’s most important colleagues, and 
may have exercised great influence over him. Another 
center of Mormon influence was Hiram, where the in- 
cident of tarring and feathering Joseph Smith oc- 
curred. The Mormons gained many other adherents 
from among the Campbellites, though strangely enough, 
their most effective appeal was communism of goods— 
the direct opposite of the individualism to which the 
Campbellites appealed. Another instance of the danger 
of too ready generalization concerning the nature of the 
frontiersman. Apparently he was either intensely in- 
dividualistic or communistic as the occasion required.” 

This last movement, requiring as it did belief in the 
divine revelation of the Book of Mormon to Joseph 
Smith, may be taken as the height of radicalism in re- 
ligion in the Western Reserve.** That it was too radical 
for the community is evidenced by the fact that the lead- 
ers of the movement were soon forced to leave. 

Into the new picture came also the Shakers, preach- 
ing the approach of the second coming of Christ, the 
advent of the Millenium. Like the Mormons, they failed 
to gain any very considerable or universal position and 
like the Mormons, they appealed largely to the illiterate 
and undiscriminating.“ 


“Hayden, Op. cit., 298-300, 209-222; see also Jules Remy and Julius 
Brenchley, A Journal to Great Salt Lake City, passim. (deals with history 
of the Mormons), cited in Hayden, Op. cit. 

“ For description of this revelation, occurring in 1823, see Book of Mor- 
mon, “Origin of Book of Mormon”, and “Testimony of Three Witnesses,” 
etc. 

“McLean, “The Shaker Community of Warren County,” Ohio Arch. 
and Hist. Soc. Publications, X, 262; “Kentucky Revival and Its Influence 
on the Miami Valley,’ Ohio Arch. and Hist. Soc. Publications, XII, 
242-286; United Society called Shakers, Christ’s First and Second Appear- 
ing, see especially Prefaces to first and fourth editions. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Western Reserve was evangelized by many 
Congregational missionary-preachers and a few Pres- 
byterians. The churches established affiliated generally 
with the Presbyterians, under the arrangements in the 
Plan of Union, but continued to resemble more the New 
England Congregationalists in matters of theology and 
church government. The conservative character or bet- 
ter, the unemotional character of religion in this region 
was due to the missionary activities of conservative Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians of the East and to the 
firm hold maintained by them during the first two and 
a half decades of the nineteenth century. This mission- 
ary policy had much to do with preventing a split in 
Presbyterianism, such as occurred in Kentucky. The 
rigid requirement of an educated ministry proved a fatal 
embarrassment to the Presbyterians in Kentucky. In 
the Western Reserve, a well-educated ministry was pro- 
vided in fairly ample numbers from the beginning, due 
to the generosity of Connecticut Congregationalists.® 

When we speak of the Western Reserve as conserva- 
tive, it is well to remember that what is meant is lack of 
emotionalism, such as that characterizing the camp- 
meeting. For the Western Reserve Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches were very radical, at least in the 
opinion of the leaders of the Presbyterian church, who 
accused them of accepting all the radical theological 
ideas current in New England at this time—a reputation 
probably deserved. This was an intellectual and not an 
emotional radicalism. 





“ Cf. Thompson, Op. cit., 70-71, 74. 
Vol. XXXVIII—32. 
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Even Baptists and Methodists felt the chilling atmos- 
phere of this transplanted New England religion. Their 
activities took on a more sober aspect, or at any rate, a 
less exuberant one, under the cloud of social disap- 
proval. Their comparative unimportance before 1825 
and rapid emergence after that date are to be explained 
partly by their own growth in general importance, partly 
by the change in immigration taking place about this 
time, and partly by the decline in evangelical zeal in the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 

But toward the. end of our period some notable 
changes are under way. Baptists and Methodists gain 
strength. Campbellites, appealing to the individualism of 
the frontier, promise salvation to all who go through a 
very simple and chaste form of conversion and are mak- 
ing rapid inroads on the Baptists. Mormons come 
promising the New Jerusalem with Scriptural com- 
munism. Shakers stir up men’s apprehensions of the 
second coming of Christ and begin to gain a foothold. 

Oberlin College is about to be born and out of that 
travail is to come a new emotionalism—abolition, tem- 
perance and other reforms. A zeal for reform is agitat- 
ing Congregational and Presbyterian Churches within 
the Synod of the Western Reserve—which will soon 
(1837) cause them to be cast out of the Presbyterian 
fold, apparently, and branded as heretics, certainly. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 





BY THE EDITOR 





A REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND THE DIARY AND LET- 
TERS OF RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 





Robert Latham, the editor of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen in the issue of that paper for May 12, 1929, 
publishes his review of the Life and the Diary and Let- 
ters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes. Mr. Latham is a 
well-known journalist of the Southland. He began on 
the editorial staff of the Columbia (S. C.) State. He 
was afterwards editor of the News and Courier, Char- 
leston (S. C.). In 1924 he received the Pulitzer prize 
for the best editorial in the United States. 

Following is his estimate of the Hayes Series: 


It is now fifteen years since Dr. Williams’ Life of the 19th 
President of the United States was published. Dr. Williams had 
undertaken its preparation as a labor of love. William Henry 
Smith, the intimate personal and political friend of Mr. Hayes, 
had assembled much of the material for a history of the eventful 
period in which Hayes was a pivotal figure but had not been able 
to write the biography which he had in mind. He turned in his 
last days to Dr. Williams, his close associate, and asked him to 
complete the undertaking ; and Dr. Williams could not refuse the 
request, seconded as it was by the sons of Mr. Hayes. 

The undertaking gave him considerable uneasiness in the be- 
ginning for he mistrusted his own qualifications; especially as he 
was by training and conviction a Democrat, editing for many 
years, with distinguished ability, The Indianapolis News and mak- 
ing that journal one of the great newspapers of the Middle West. 
When, however, upon his retirement from his editorial work in 
1911, he turned to writing the Hayes biography and to editing the 
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immense collection of papers which Mr. Hayes had preserved, he 
soon warmed to the task. Competent historians long ago have 
written their verdict of approval on the manner in which he per- 
formed it. 

Only now can the reader appreciate the time and labor which 
Dr. Williams spent on this work. From his early youth, Mr. 
Hayes kept a diary in which he faithfully and systematically re- 
corded his views and impressions. He had preserved besides 
thousands of letters and papers, especially during the stressful 
years when he was active in the political life of Ohio and of the 
nation. All of these Dr. Williams read and studied with pains- 
taking care. The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So- 
ciety has now issued the entire collection in a series of five bound 
volumes covering the whole period of Mr. Hayes’ life. The So- 
ciety has also reissued Dr. Williams’ Life of President Hayes in 
two companion volumes as part of the Hayes Series. 


Historians who welcomed the Life of Hayes upon its appear- 
ance in 1914 will be glad now to have the Diary and Letters; for 
while Dr. Williams had quoted freely from both in his biography 
the full collection now made available will be turned to by students 
eager for the light which these papers throw on a period of the 
country’s history which will always be absorbingly interesting. 

There is no occasion here to review this material in detail. Dr. 
Williams in his life fixed the character of President Hayes in the 
public mind. He showed him to have been a man who accepted 
the tasks which were laid upon him with readiness and thorough- 
ness, a man devoted to duty, filled with public spirit, modest, dig- 
nified, eager for the right. A reading of the Hayes Diary and 
Letters does not alter this impression. It is confirmed in the let- 
ters which he wrote during the campaign in which he was a candi- 
date for the Presidency. It is further confirmed by the letters 
which he wrote and the entries which he made in his diary while 
the election was in dispute. Whatever view one may have as to 
the manner in which that dispute was settled, Mr. Hayes himself 
pursued a course in which his purpose was clear to do nothing 
which he did not think was right. The controversy raged vio- 
lently but it is plain that he sought to maintain his own serenity 
and endeavored to keep his vision unclouded. He had not ex- 
pected success; and for himself he does not appear especially to 
have hoped for it. “I shall,” he writes, “await the event with the 
utmost composure. If the result is adverse I shall be cheerful, 
quiet and serene. If successful, may God give me grace to be fair 
and wise and just—clear in the great office—for the true interest 
of all the people in the United States.” 
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In these letters, as in the diary, one gets many intimate 
glimpses of how difficult it was for Mr. Hayes as President to 
know where to find the truth or whom to trust. Here, for ex- 
ample, is an entry from the diary under date of December 30, 
1876: “The political event of the week is the visit made me by 
Judge T. J. Mackey of Chester, N. C., with a letter from General 
Wade Hampton. Mackey is a fluent and florid talker. His rep- 
resentations are such as lead one to hope for good results by wise 
policy in the South. The letter is not of much importance except 
as it indicates General Hampton’s views of duty in case of armed 
resistance by the Democrats. I have a dispatch from C. P. Leslie 
as follows— ‘warn you to beware of Tom Mackey. * * * 
He is a first-class fraud. * * * This is a specimen of the 
Southern complications.” 

An illuminating specimen it is, as all who are familiar with 
the adventurous career of Judge Mackey in South Carolina poli- 
tics will admit. Mr. Hayes’ description of him as “a fluent and 
florid talker” could not be improved upon. He could charge a 
jury for hours or end without once pausing for a word—or a 
thought—in the flow of his eloquence; he played now with one 
element and now with another, as the Leslie telegram to Mr. 
Hayes indicates. 

The South, which owes to President Hayes the removal of 
the Federal troops from this section, will find not a few interest- 
ing passages in these papers. They throw light also on his fight 
to rid the public service of corruption, or his determined efforts 
to preserve the integrity of the nation’s finances, and on his con- 
spicuous stand for temperance in a day when such a stand on the 
part of a public man was a rarity. 





STONE BUILDING AT ISLETA, OHIO 

Many questions have in recent years been raised in 
regard to the old stone building on a farm near Isleta, 
Ohio. The structure of its walls, which are still stand- 
ing, seems to indicate that it was used as a fortification. 
No evidence, however, has yet been found to indicate 
that it was erected by the United States or any other 
government. Recently there have appeared in the news- 
papers, accounts of the origin of this stone structure. 
We reproduce two of these. 
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In the Columbus Evening Dispatch of February 12, 
1926, appears the following: 


Fort Evans, erected in 1806 in Oxford Township, Coshocton 
County, Ohio, as a protection against Indians, is to be rebuilt. 

James Richmond, an Ohio Civil War Veteran, born near the 
site of this fort and for many years a doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives, has compiled some interesting information 
concerning Fort Evans and the early settlers in its vicinity from 
books and records obtained from the Library of Congress by 
Senator S. D. Fess, Chairman of the Senate Library Committee. 

Fort Evans was built by Isaac Evans, whose first child, 
Joseph Evans, born October 3, 1801, was the first white child born 
in Coshocton County and one of the first in Ohio. 

The first white woman known to have lived in Oxford Town- 
ship, Richmond found, was Mary Harris, brought there in 1750 
by the Indian chief, Eagle Feather, whom she married. When 
Eagle Feather brought another white woman home after one of 
his raids, Mary Harris killed the chief in his sleep and drove the 
other, called ““Newcomer,” away from the camp. 

The latter was killed by other Indians and her body, found 
by Christopher Gist and Barney Curran, was buried on the site 
of the present city of Newcomerstown. 

Isaac Evans settled on the banks of the Tuscarawas river 
near the present village of Evansburg in 1800 and about six years 
later bought a tract of land on the opposite side of the river on 
which he built a fort with the aid of Robert Corbit and other set- 
tlers. Its ruins stand on the Manche Atchison farm. In the 
early days of the past century it served as the only protection for 
settlers and their families against Indian massacres. 


In the Columbus Evening Dispatch of July 5, 1927, 
we find the following relative to this old stone building: 


The general land office is cooperating with Senator Fess and 
Ohio citizens of Coshocton County in trying to trace the history 
of an old fort in Oxford Township, that county. James E. Rich- 
mond of Isleta, Ohio, sent to Senator Fess a legal description of 
the tract of land on which the fort stood. 

“The Historical Society of Coshocton County is anxious to 
find out who purchased this tract of land from the government of 
the United States,’ wrote Mr. Richmond. 

The Society’s records showed that some time between 1806 
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and 1812 the tract was resold to Isaac Evans, but the Society de- 
sired the name of the original patentee. 

Thomas E. Havell, Assistant Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, furnishes this information: 

“The records of this office show,” he wrote to Senator Fess, 
“That the land in question was patented on April 10, 1800, to 
William Steele, as No. 53 of the tracts appropriated for satisfying 
warrants for military service and is recorded in this office in 
volume I, page 161, of the United States military patents:” 


The story of Eagle Feather has been investigated 
with much care and extensive research by Professor 
George F. Smythe and found to be mythical. There is 
no evidence that Mary Harris married a chief by the 
name of Eagle Feather or that he and another white 
woman were killed. Professor Smythe has established 
beyond question that Eagle Feather and the ‘New- 
comer” are creatures of the imagination. His contri- 
bution on this subject is found in volume 33, pages 283- 
300 of the QuarTERLY. The statements quoted above 
from the Dispatch seem to throw additional light on the 
purpose for which the old “fort’ was built, but there is 
still room for additional documentary testimony on this 
subject. It is pleasing to note, however, that steps are 
about to be taken to restore the old stone building. 





A HISTORY-READING COMMUNITY 

Many persons are of the opinion that very few 
Americans pay any attention to the history of their own 
city or county, so busy are they with the affairs of the 
present. It is intended here, not to discuss that large 
question, but to show that there is at least one American 
center of population where very marked attention is 
given to local history. Of course it is in Ohio; and 
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significantly enough it is that place which the Literary 
Digest has honored with the title of “the Average Amer- 
ican City’ —Zanesville. 


In August, 1920, Thomas W. Lewis, a Zanesville 
newspaper man, began to write for each issue of the 
Sunday Times-Signal, of that city, two columns of 
feature matter meant to deal for the most part with local 
affairs. Mr. Lewis had been in earlier years business 
manager and later managing editor, of the Zanesville 
Times-Recorder; president of the Zanesville Board of 
Trade; member of the city council and an informal but 
constant writer of publicity matter in behalf of the city. 
These activities and almost lifelong residence in Zanes- 
ville had given him wide and varied knowledge of its 
history. It naturally followed that his Times-Signal 
contributions soon began to deal largely with the city’s 
past. 

Starting with personal reminiscences the articles 
soon attracted the attention of readers who remembered 
some of the events described and the persons connected 
therewith. From these readers came to Mr. Lewis many 
reminders and records well calculated to enlarge and en- 
rich the original stories and he not only used them for 
that purpose but mentioned appreciatively the names of 
their donors in articles that followed. 


A FLOOD OF HELPFUL DATA 


Having found in these acknowledgements good evi- 
dence that the readers’ assistance was welcome the tide 
of their offerings steadily grew in volume and variety. 
Old Zanesville newspapers and newspaper clippings 
which had been put aside because they covered events of 
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local historic value; programs containing the proceed- 
ings of conventions, entertainments, celebrations, school 
graduations, etc.; minutes of meetings; documents con- 
taining first-hand data of a legal character; bound vol- 
umes of extended history and booklets dealing with par- 
ticular events; city directories beginning with Zanes- 
ville’s first issue of the kind (1851)—these and many 
other printed and written records poured in from scores 
of interested and helpful readers. 


OLD FAMILIAR NAMES WELCOMED 


As the stories succeeded each other the feature grew 
by what it fed on. In each instalment there was some- 
thing to unlock the chambers of memory and bring forth 
the evidence of some long-forgotten happening. It was 
soon found that the lists of names of earlier Zanesville 
residents which many contributions included were as in- 
teresting to readers as any features used and these were 
frequently given in groups occupying as much as a 
quarter-column of space. This was one feature of the 
human-interest element which the writer of the series 
constantly sought to preserve. 


TABLOID HISTORY 


It should be stated here that the Sunday Times- 
Signal, the evening Signal and the morning Times Re- 
corder were then (as now) issued by the Zanesville Pub- 
lishing Co. W. O. Littick, the general manager, who 


had initiated the Times-Signal series, found it so ac- 
ceptable to readers that in May, 1921, he commissioned 


Mr. Lewis to write for the Signal each day a succession 
of paragraphs under the head of “Do You Remember ?” 
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These also took on historic, biographic and reminiscent 
qualities. They were tabloid records of the past. 

These also aroused recollections of earlier days and | 
their readers responded in the same spirit that had ac- 
tuated those of the T1mes-Signal. Both of these series 
are going strong to this day and although the first has 
been running over eight and the other over seven years 
the supply of materials for them shows no signs of ex- 
haustion. 

WANTED A FORMAL HISTORY 


But there is another phase of the story which adds 
new weight to the evidence that Zanesville newspaper 
readers are not too much absorbed in their daily tasks to 
keep informed concerning their community’s past. With 
the success of the long stories and paragraphs in evi- 
dence, Mr. Littick next decided to provide for the Times 
Recorder a serial history of Zanesville and Muskingum 
county. This enterprise was also placed in Mr. Lewis’ 
hands, who welcomed it as a call for formal and orderly 
treatment. 

His Sunday articles, which had then been running 
three years, were printed without regard to chronologi- 
cal order. The new series would have historical form 
and sequence. And the project was timely, for no his- 
tory of the city and county had been issued since 1905 
and much history had been made during the interval. 


| A SERIAL HISTORY 
Compilation began at once but the first chapter of the 
new history did not appear in The Times Recorder until 
January 7, 1924. About a column and a half of space 
was used in each issue and the publication days were 
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Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. As the last chapter 
was printed in the issue of January 10, 1925, the serial 
ran a full year. 

A serial history is an unusual form of the news- 
paper continued story but the newness of the Times 
Recorder feature added to its acceptability. Many read- 
ers at first scissored each instalment from the paper 
and began work on a scrap-book, but finding it impossi- 
ble always to clip in the nick of time most of them gave 
up the task in the belief that some publisher would issue 
the serial in book form. This was done in 1927 by the 
S. J. Clarke Publishing Company of Chicago. Mr. Lewis 
was agreeably surprised to learn that these experienced 
publishers did not object to the serial form. Indeed they 
liked that because it enhanced the narrative quality of 
the composition—made the serial read “more like a story 
than a history,” as one reader said. 


CONDENSED HISTORY 

A later development added weight to this showing 
of prolonged and continuous interest in local annals on 
the part of the busy readers of a busy industrial city. 
With Mr. Lewis’ History of Zanesville and Muskinguin 
County off the press its publishers commissioned him 
to write another bearing the title Southeastern Ohio and 
the Muskingum Valley and covering twelve counties. 
Thirteen months were consumed in its compilation and it 
was issued in three volumes in the early summer of 
1928. 

Having initiated the county history of 1927 and thus 
laid foundations for the twelve-county history of 1928, 
the Times Recorder found it logical to carry out a pro- 
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posal made by their writer to run daily for the hasty 
reader,” Little Stories of Southeastern Ohio,” data for 
which Mr. Lewis had found while compiling the 1928 
work. All three Zanesville newspapers, therefore, are 
still treating their readers to history and no signs appear 
to show the existence of any objections to the supply. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY BENEFITS 


A significant and happy result of this establishment 
in Zanesville of the spirit and atmosphere of history is 
one which has conferred benefits upon the Pioneer and 
Historical Society of Muskingum County. Organized 
in 1890, this body collected many portraits, relics, an- 
tiques, documents, and printed, and written records 
throwing light upon the county’s earlier days. As its 
founders passed away, however, there was a gradual 
loss of interest in its affairs and for years no meetings 
were held. The revival came in 1924 when a few choice 
spirits among surviving members reorganized the 
society. 

As Mr. Lewis completed use of the materials drawn 
upon for his newspaper contributions and histories he 
donated them to the Society and this moved many citi- 
zens to do the same with such materials as they pos- 
sessed, which were very numerous, and now few minor 
cities in Ohio have a collection of historical objects equal 
to that in the custody of the society. The future Zanes- 
ville historian will have in this array an inspiration for 
further preservation which ought to assure far-reaching 
results, 
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Secretary Galbreath moved that Arthur C. Johnson, 
President of the Society, be elected Chairman of the 
meeting. Carried. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, C. B. Galbreath was 
elected Secretary of the meeting. Mr. Galbreath stated 
that Roy M. King would act as assistant in reporting the 
meeting. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 


President Arthur C. Johnson spoke as follows: 


The affairs of the Society, so far as I am acquainted with 
the details, are in very excellent condition. Progress is the key- 
note of our activities and has been during the last year and a half. 
In the physical aspect you will have no difficulty in seeing that 
considerable progress has been made. We have this beautiful 
new Library wing, which is evidence that we have had very sub- 
stantial support from the people of the state through their rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature. A great deal has been done in the 
parks which are in our keeping, notably Seip Mound, and at 
Fallen Timbers where we are about to dedicate a-beautiful me- 
morial and park; at Schoenbrunn where restoration work is going 
on rapidly; at Marietta where the state has furnished a con- 
siderable sum of money to complete the memorial building which 
is being erected for Campus Martius. At the hands of generous 
individuals also, we have been particularly fortunate. 

The gift of a park within the confines of the City of Columbus 
will be a part of the program this afternoon. A few well- 
intentioned and generous members of the Society have contributed 
a considerable sum of money for the purchase of a very hand- 
some black bear group, which will find a place in the splendid new 
natural history collection, which will occupy a large room of this 
building, and we have under way a project to purchase with 
private funds the Dawson bird library. That, I think, we should 
not fail to do. If a patron of the Society and a member of its 
Board of Trustees should call upon any of you for a contribution 
to that end, I hope you will feel it will be money well spent and 
contribute generously to that cause. 

I want to speak very briefly, not to rob the consolidated re- 
port of any of its features, of a thing to which I, as your presi- 
dent, have looked forward for a number of years, that is, the 
educational extension work of this Society. The best recommen- 
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dation for the work in that line which Mr. Shetrone is doing, is 
the intense interest taken by the school children who are partici- 
pating, and whose numbers are increasing constantly. Mr. Colli- 
cott, superintendent of the Columbus schools, is particularly en- 
thusiastic about it and thinks it is a thing which the state should 
some time provide the means to carry on in a state-wide way. 


The Museum and Library are taking shape along modern 
lines. The working organization and the staff are more com- 
plete and efficient, I believe, than ever before, and that is no re- 
flection upon those who had charge of the work in the past; it is 
simply the reflection of the public interest in and public apprecia- 
tion for this particular phase of the state’s activities. Generous 
appropriations enable the Society to command a large organization 
and to attract better men to its staff. 


I want to call particular attention to a very friendly state ad- 
ministration which I think appreciates everything this Society is 
doing or trying to do. I want to call attention to the fine type of 
men composing the last Legislature, who had a real conception of 
this work and what it means to the people of Ohio. They had 
no hesitation in giving approval to a budget which will enable us 
to carry on for the next two years. 

There are just a few recommendations which I want to make 
at this time. They are merely suggestions for your consideration. 
I would like to have your approval of the work of our new Di- 
rector. I think he has applied himself with intelligence and a 
very great diligence to the task before him. He would feel very 
much encouraged to go forward with redoubled effort if the So- 
ciety saw fit to give approval to what he has been trying to do. 


Since men are engaged in this work for no financial reward 
(or they would not be in it), and since recognitions often come 
too late to be enjoyed, I want to suggest that since our worthy 
Secretary, Librarian and Editor conceived the idea of making our 
great file collection of Ohio newspapers, secured the necessary 
legislation to put the work under way and has brought it to such 
a happy and successful stage, it be named “The Charles B. Gal- 
breath Collection of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Library.” 

There are two other suggestions: One is that a suitable me- 
morial in some physical form be planned and executed in memory 
of Dr. Mills. The other is that an alliance in some form be en- 
tered into with one of the most virile groups in the whole state of 
Ohio. I refer to a Cleveland group of men who are particularly 
enthusiastic about what this Society is doing. One of their lead- 
ers, Mr. Clark, a corporation attorney, a man of high standing 
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who, I believe, was one of those who conceived the idea of devel- 
oping that great cultural center for the city of Cleveland, and one 
of the promoters of the Metropolitan Park project, has paid us a 
number of visits and upon a recent occasion he came to your 
President’s office to say that he intended to send the entire organi- 
zation of the Museum of Natural History of Cleveland to Colum- 
bus to “learn how to operate a museum.” They are more than 
anxious to come in with us in some way which will be of mutual 
benefit. I feel while those men might come in individually, and 
they are all men of large means and great influence, they can do 
us more good and do the State more good, if the two organizations 
should join hands for a common object. 

The matter of going forward with some memorial to Dr. 
Mills I think can safely be left to the Board of Trustees. I take 
it that that would have the unanimous approval of the Society, 
and if there are no spoken objections, the minutes will so indi- 
cate. The consolidated reports to be made by the Director and the 
Secretary will acquaint you with the details of the past year’s 
activities. 


Doctor W. O. Thompson stated that he felt certain 
that the members of the Society will enthusiastically sup- 
port the President’s plans. He moved that a vote of 
confidence be given the Director, and that the newspaper 
collection be named the ‘Charles B. Galbreath Collec- 
tion.”” The motion was seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary C. B. Galbreath submitted the following 


report: 


After a longer interval than usual the Society has again met 
in accordance with the resolution adopted at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees on October 8,.1927. The change of the fiscal 
year of the state by the General Assembly at its session in 1927, 
made it desirable that a corresponding change be made in the 
time of holding the annual meetings of the Society. In order 
that the financial statements of the activities of the Society may 
be included in the reports presented, it is important that these 
meetings be held after the close of the fiscal year. The com- 
pletion of the south wing of the Museum and Library Building 
and the pending of budget requests before the session of the Leg- 
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lature were additional considerations that seemed to make it ad- 
visable to postpone the meeting of the Society to this date of our 
assembling. It is now possible for the Board of Trustees to plan 
future expenditures within the limitations of the funds at their 
disposal as a result of appropriations made by the General Assem- 
bly at its recent session. 

The last meeting of the Society convened on October 8, 
1927. That was almost one year and seven months ago—to be 
exact, one year, six months and twenty-seven days. In reading 
the proceedings of that meeting we are impressed with the fact 
that time has wrought changes in, this comparatively brief period. 
At our last meeting, Dr. William C. Mills was with us and read 
his annual report. At midnight on January 17, 1928, after an illness 
that called him for but a short time from his office desk, he passed 
to the great Beyond. The Board of Trustees met at the call of 
the President on the following day, January 18, 1928, to take 
action relative to the death of Dr. Mills. At this meeting General 
Edward Orton, Jr., offered resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted in tribute to the work and memory of our Director. 
These resolutions are included in a sketch of the life of Dr. Mills 
by the Secretary of the Society, which was published in the 
QuartTERLy for April, 1928. This tribute is now passing through 
the press and before the close of another week will appear in 
separate form. 


On December 10, 1927, there was a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees at the office of the Secretary in the Museum and Library 
Building to accept the custody of newspaper files offered by the 
State Library Board. At this meeting these papers were accepted 
by unanimous vote of the trustees present. 


On February 24, 1928, a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
was held in the office of President Johnson to provide for filling 
the vacancies in the Museum staff incident to the death of Dr. 
Mills. At this meeting Mr. Harry C. Shetrone was elected Di- 
rector of the Society and the vacancy occasioned by his promotion 
was filled by the election of Dr. Emerson F. Greenman as Curator 
of Archaeology. 


On October 20, 1928, there was a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in the office of the President to consider matters relating 
to Spiegel Grove State Park. At this meeting authority was 
given for a partial closing of the Memorial Building at the Park 
pending repairs in progress there. 

The Board of Trustees, on October 27, met in the office of 
the President to consider budget requests for the two years be- 
ginning January 1, 1929. A preliminary budget prepared by the 
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Director and Secretary was submitted and read in detail. After 
a few changes under the head of personal service, budget requests 
were approved and the Director was requested to submit them to 
the State Budget Commissioner. At this meeting, preparatory to 
the consideration of budget requests, Director Shetrone outlined 
a plan to cooperate with the schools of the state through loan 
collections and lantern slides from the Museum. 

On January I1, 1929, there was a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in the office of the President to accept archives offered 
from the basement of the State House by Governor Donahey and 
Adjutant General Frank P. Henderson. At this meeting the cus- 
tody of these archives was unanimously accepted. 

A number of meetings were held by the Building Extension 
Committee in the year 1928. Ata meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees on January 18, 1928, General Orton reported that the appro- 
priation of $139,500 made at the last session of the General As- 
sembly had been found insufficient to complete the south wing 
of the Museum and Library Building as originally proposed. He, 
therefore, offered alternative proposals drawn by the University 
Architect. These were approved in principle by the Board of 
Trustees, and the Chairman of the Building Extension Committee 
was requested to ask the State Controlling Board to release one 
thousand dollars ($1,000) from the appropriation of $139,500 for 
“additions to Museum and Library Building and Equipment.” 

Meetings of the Building Extension Committee were held 
on November 23 and December 2, 1927, and in 1928 on January 
10, January 18, October 1 and December 4. The Chairman ap- 
pointed Director Shetrone to fill the vacancy on this committee 
occasioned by the death of Dr. Mills. A full report of all the 
meetings of this committee will be included in the typewritten 
record of the proceedings of the Society. 

The publication of the Diary and Letters and the republica- 
tion of the Life of President Rutherford B. Hayes has been com- 
pleted. The entire Hayes Series in seven volumes is now avail- 
able for distribution to the libraries of the state. A questionnaire 
has been sent to these libraries and these publications will be sent 
to those which have not yet received them. 

Some difficulties are still experienced in the issue of the 
QuarTeRLy. The division of the work between the public printer 
and the state bindery has somewhat increased this difficulty which 
it is hoped may be overcome in the current year. The publication 
of the Museum Echoes has proven a popular venture. It keeps 
the members and friends of the Society promptly informed of its 
activities. 
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Some important gifts have been made to the Library of the 
Society since the last meeting. These include: 


1. About 5,000 volumes from the library of former Director 
Dr. William C. Mills. These relate largely to archaeology, an- 
thropology and museum administration—subjects to which he had 
given the best years of his life. This large and valuable gift came 
from Mrs. Mills and her daughter Helen and was in accord with 
the desire that Dr. Mills had expressed by word and will. 


2. Misses Elizabeth and Jane Sullivant supplemented their 
their gift, noted in our last report, by a much larger addition of 
extremely rare publications. These include volumes collected by 
Joseph Sullivant, some of which bear autographs of distinguished 
scientists. A full list will appear in our printed report. 

3. Mrs. Margaret Comly presented a number of books and 
papers from the library of her father-in-law, General James M. 
Comly. Among these were about forty manuscript letters from 
William Dean Howells and newspapers mentioned elsewhere in 
this report. 

4. Mrs. William Houston presented some interesting and 
valuable souvenirs of Edwin M. Stanton including a fine large 
photograph of him which he had had taken for his mother. 

5. Especially appropriate at this time is the gift of a painting 
of General George Armstrong Custer, the famous cavalry leader 
of the Civil War, whose memory is to be honored by the erection, 
through the agency of this Society of a memorial at New Rumley, 
Harrison County, on the site of the home in which the General 
was born. This painting, now the property of the Society, was 
presented by Dr. S. O. Giffin, a patriotic citizen of Columbus. 

6. While this report was in course of preparation the grati- 
fying news came that public-spirited citizens and members of the 
Society had joined in the purchase of the library on Ornithology, 
collected by the late William L. Dawson, author of The Birds of 
Ohio, The Birds of California, The Birds of the State of Wash- 
ington, and other important contributions to natural history. This 
timely and appropriate addition to the Library of the Society 
numbers approximately 4,000 items—books, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts. A number of these are valuable volumes in bound form. 
One set of these in three volumes sells for $300. 

Some rare newspaper files have also been received. Follow- 
ing are the names of some of the donors and their gifts: 

1. Miss Nellie N. Vanvorhes of Athens; 9 volumes of the 
Athens Messenger and Hocking Valley Gazette, covering the dates 
from 1856-1860. 
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2. Mrs. Margaret Comly, the daughter-in-law of General 
James M. Comly; about 80 papers, chiefly of Ohio publications, 
covering dates from 1819-1890, a number of them early and 
rare; also some interesting Sandwich Island papers, including a 
file of the Sandwich Island Gazette August 5, 1837-July 7, 1839. 

3. D. W. Roberts, publisher of the Clermont Sun, Batavia, 
Ohio: 74 volumes of that paper covering periods from 1852-1927. 

4. Frank B. McKinney, Editor of the Marietta Times: 192 
volumes of Marietta papers covering the period from 1889-1924. 

5. William A. Brown, Sr., Editor of the Greenville Advo- 
cate: files of the Greenville Democrat and Greenville News, 22 
volumes, covering the period from 1869-1927. 

6. Misses Jane and Elizabeth Sullivant: a. very interesting 
collection of early newspapers covering a period from 18r1-1817. 
Among them was a copy of the Western Intelligencer, published 
at Worthington in 1811. 

7. Mrs. C. B. Rohland of Springfield, Illinois: 1 volume of 
the Independent American and Circleville Herald covering a 
period from May 20, 1837, to April 28, 1838. 

8. F. W. Bush, proprietor of the Athens Messenger: 30 
volumes of that paper covering dates from October 3, 1855, to 
December 31, 1899. 

9. W.E. Peters of Athens: a collection of newspapers cov- 
ering various dates from 1826 to 1893. Most of these were pub- 
lished in Athens, Ohio. He also presented a number of volumes 
of the session laws of Ohio, and three Ohio county atlases. 

10. Edward L. Taylor, Jr., and Catherine Taylor Wood- 
bury: the file of Freeman’s Journal, published in Franklinton, 
1812, 1813 and 1814, the first newspaper published within the 
present limits of Columbus. This rare volume is from the 
library of the late Edward L. Taylor, Sr. 

Ir. Professor O. C. Hooper of the Ohio State University: 
a file of the Boston Chronicle, December 26, 1768—December 18, 
1769. 

Substantial additions to the archives of the Society include 
thousands of manuscript documents, letters, unpublished reports 
and records from the basement of the State House. Many of 
these are of historic value. Some of them had disintegrated be- 
yond restoration, but thousands can be put into condition for per- 
manent preservation and used for reference purposes. The work 
or arrangement is one of the important large problems confronting 
the Library. 

A notable increase has been effected in the publications of 
the historical societies of other states. In many instances this has 
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been accomplished by exchanges requiring but small expenditure 
of money. Broken sets of historical and genealogical publica- 
tions have been partially or completely filled. Almost 2,000 
volumes have been thus acquired to complete sets and to add 
other sets not previously represented in the Library. 

The increase in the number of newspaper files in the custody 
of the Society is outstanding. At the time of our last report there 
were in the Library 8,105 volumes of these papers. Today there 
are here 16,017 volumes, 13,794 of which are Ohio publications. 

Papers have been transferred to the Library from forty of 
the eighty-eight counties of the state. Others are to follow. It is 
not now necessary to go to other states to consult Ohio news-— 
papers. In the near future this will be more emphatically true. 
We are building up here one of the notable collections in the 
United States and while we are building it up we are making every 
paper accessible for reference as it has never been before. 


Some one said not long ago, “You have made a pretty good 
collection of newspapers; had you not better now direct attention 
to something else?’ Many years ago archeologists who came to 
explore the mounds of Ohio made tunnels into these earthworks 
and discovered only a portion of their treasures. Dr. Mills in- 
augurated the plan of moving all the earth of these mounds. In 
other words he made the exploration complete in order that every 
relic of value might be found. It is our purpose to apply the same 
principle to the search for newspaper files and not to quit until the 
eighty-eight counties of the state have been explored. 


These Ohio papers cover various dates, extending back to the 
first issued in the Northwest Territory. This Society has in its 
care the only issue of the first newspaper published within the 
limits of territorial Ohio—The Centinel of the North-Western 
Territory—launched in Cincinnati, November 9, 1793—nine years, 
three months and twenty-two days before Ohio became one of the 
states of the Union. This rare and unpretentious paper has been 
reproduced in faithful facsimile and will be distributed at the 
conclusion of the afternoon session. 


The most noteworthy among the purchases for the Library 
is an album containing approved photographs of William McKin- 
ley and each member of his cabinet, Theodore Roosevelt and the 
members of the Senate that served in the McKinley administra- 
tion. Each of these is autographed and all are sumptuously bound 
in the most expensive book thus far acquired by the Society. It 
is on exhibition and may be viewed by those present who are 
interested. 

The gallery intended for portraits is practically finished. It 
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is a fine addition to the Museum and Library Building. Eleven 
spaces are provided for portraits. These could be advantageously 
used for a large painting of each president of the United States 
born in Ohio and for William Henry Harrison who was born in 
Virginia but elected from Ohio. Three spaces would be left which 
could be properly occupied by paintings of Edison, Brush arid the 
Wright Brothers, Ohio’s famous inventors. 

A part of the books in the main room of the Library have 
been transferred to the stack room. This will give additional 
space for reference workers. The Librarian hopes in the not dis- 
tant future to have the Library open on Saturday afternoon for 
the accommodation of students of the University and others who 
have this half-day free from their regular work. 

The General Assembly has provided ample means for the 
conduct of the work of the Society through the biennium which 
ends with December 31, 1930. A number of memorial projects 
come to the Society through acts passed at the recent session. 
These will doubtless be undertaken at an early date following this 
meeting. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank most sincerely the trustees and 
officers of the Society for their cordial and never-failing support, 
and my associates from Director to student assistants for faithful 
cooperation and kindly acts which have been my daily portion. 
None are over me, none are under me. They are my friends. 
They make this a very pleasant place in which to live and work. 


On motion the report was received and ordered 
placed on file. 

At this point the Chairman appointed Mr. W. J. 
Sherman, Mr. Claude Meeker and Mr. Fred Heer as a 
committee to nominate successors to the Trustees whose 
terms expire. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Director H. C. Shetrone submitted the following 
report: 


Despite the fact that the time which has elapsed since the 
last recent Annual Meeting has constituted a period of inordinate 
activity for the Museum and its staff, owing to a combination of 
occurrences and conditions, it is a pleasure to be able to report 
very definite progress toward realization of our quite pretentious 
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program. At the 1927 Annual Meeting, held on October 8th of 
that year, Dr. William C. Mills tendered to you what proved to be 
his last Annual Report as Director of the Museum. His passing 
in the following January resulted in temporary quiescence in the 
activities of the institution and readjustment as a result of which 
the speaker assumed the post left vacant by his death. It was with 
a feeling of hesitancy that the present incumbent took up the task 
where Dr. Mills had relinquished it, but with the fine assurance 
and unstinted support which the entire personnel of the Board 
of Trustees accorded him, he has no hesitancy in feeling that the 
results of his administration will meet with your approval. 


It is not our intention to dwell lengthily upon the past ; rather 
do we prefer to turn our face to the future in anticipation of 
further and fuller achievement, letting past accomplishment speak 
for itself. It is fitting, however, that momentary attention be in- 
vited to outstanding accomplishments of the immediate past, and 
this may be very brief. A matter of major importance has been 
the construction and occupancy of the new wing to the Museum 
and Library building. The Director was fortunate in coming into 
office after this project was provided for, and with a Building 
Committee headed by a Chairman of fullest experience in such 
matters, it followed that only routine details demanded his per- 
sonal attention. However, as everyone will realize who has passed 
through a building campaign, these details have been many and 
varied, and in the end have been cared for as they presented them- 
selves. The results, thanks to General Edward Orton, Jr., and 
his committee, is the charming addition now occupied and open 
for your inspection. 

In addition to the building program, we have gone through 
the biennial ordeal of putting a budget through the State Legisla- 
ture. Owing to the fact that a change in the fiscal year to accord 
with the calendar year was in order, and to the further fact that 
the budget system of the Legislature was revamped, our claim 
had to be presented not less than three separate times. The out- 
come, however, has been satisfactory, and the financial prospects 
for the Society are rather gratifying. The fact that a satisfactory 
budget has been accorded the Society, by means of which several 
additional members are made available to the staff, reflects the 
added appreciation and prestige to which the Society, through its 
activities, has attained. 

The high points in recent achievement to which I wish to 
refer briefly may be classified under two headings: Museum 
Projects Realized and Museum Accessions. As to the first of 
these, the launching of a program of Museum activities with the 
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public schools, which constitutes a beginning of a program of 
Visual Education, is particularly deserving of your attention. 
Realizing that a museum to fulfil its ideal destiny must render a 
maximum service to the public, the rendering of such a service to 
the state at large presented itself as a foremost need. Manifestly 
it was impossible to launch such a service full-fledged, so a means 
for making a beginning was sought. This was found in a plan 
whereby the public schools of the city of Columbus were invited to 
avail themselves of the Museum as a base from which to work; 
of surplus material and study collections for visual and tactile in- 
struction in classwork, within the Museum; and those who con- 
duct the work were offered the assistance of the Director and staff 
in devising, launching and carrying out such service. 


The experiment has proved successful beyond expectation. 
The Superintendent of the Columbus Schools readily accepted the 
proposition, and assigned two eminently-fitted teachers to come 
into the Museum for full time service in carrying out the program. 
As a result, for the past five months, some two to four classes of 
school children have been coming to the Museum each school day 
and are receiving one hour’s instruction along the lines of Natural 
History subjects and Prehistoric Man in Ohio, the class-work 
being supplemented in each instance by a personally-conducted 
tour of the Museum. Weekly reports are rendered the Director 
by the teacher in charge, showing the schools in attendance, num- 
ber of pupils in each class, instruction given, and other pertinent 
information. 

This instruction was begun with the grade schools, but the 
demand has become so urgent that recently it has been accorded 
to the junior high schools. The idea is to utilize this local service, 
at no cost to the Society either in money or time, to engender ap- 
preciation whereby two years hence funds and personnel may be 
forthcoming from the Legislature to extend a modest program of 
service to the state at large, particularly to the public schools. 

While the accent of the Museum Service is placed on the 
juvenile element, the importance of adult education as a phase of 
Museum Extension Service is not being overlooked. A good be- 
ginning along this line has been made, under the able direction of 
Mrs. Harry Cope, Honorary Supervisor of Museum Extension 
Service. 

Another realization, with which all of you are familiar and 
which needs no further comment, is Museum Echoes, which as- 
pires to carry to you each month a word of greeting and appre- 
ciation, to keep you acquainted with the activities of the Society, 
etc. 
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The Museum within the past year has made special exhibits 
of its displays at the Ohio State Fair, at the Ohio Industrial Expo- 
sition and at the Exposition of Native American Art at the Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


In keeping with the latest ideas in museum development, the 
project of erecting within the Museum a typical Ohio log cabin 
home of pioneer times presented itself. After inspecting many 
cabins throughout central Ohio, a suitable one was located mid-— 
way between West Jefferson and London, Ohio, and was pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. J. E. Headley, the owner. This 
cabin was carefully taken down, the logs numbered and even the 
handmade brick from the old fireplace designated so that all details 
might be recorded to conform to the original. The work was 
done under the expert direction of Mr. J. S. Waite, our cabinet- 
maker. We were fortunate in securing the services of Mrs. J. E. 
Clark of Columbus, an expert in period furniture and furnishings, 
who very generously has taken charge and carried through the 
task of furnishing and equipping the cabin home, even to the 
extent of supplying likewise figures of the members of the family, 
the latter being donated by the F. and R. Lazarus Company. 
Numerous other friends of the Society have contributed furniture 
and other details to this project. The complete log cabin home 
may be seen in the Pioneer Rooms in the basement of the Museum. 

In view of the marked interest at present in the direction of 
textiles and fabrics, spinning and weaving, one of the most pre- 
tentious undertakings which the Museum has yet carried out is 
now in evidence. I refer to the Pageant of Weaving on display 
in the room adjoining the auditorium during the month of May. 
Since this is an actuality, I need not dwell further on it except to 
invite you to inspect it closely. I wish to accord the credit for 
the consummation of its undertaking to the indefatigable efforts of 
Miss Jeanette Shields, Miss Margaret W. Fisher and Mrs. Harry 
Cope. 

Anticipating the popular demand for natural history, there 
is under construction in the large room immediately above the 
auditorium a Natural History Complex comprising six large con- 
nected cases for mammal groups. These are to be artificially 
lighted and to be supplied with naturalistic painted backgrounds, 
carrying out the very latest procedure in museum display. The 
first of these groups is now under preparation. The family of 
black bears has been mounted by the best taxidermists the coun- 
try affords, and the realistic background—a cave scene in the 
Sugar Grove region of Ohio—is being painted in by a skilled 
artist of the Department of Fine Arts, Ohio State University, 
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In this project several of our appreciative and influential friends 
are assisting by financing the outlay. 

Along the same idea of up-to-date Natural History Groups, 
the Museum, through the Department of Natural History, has 
constructed a realistic group showing the pioneer industry of net- 
ting wild pigeons. An actual pigeon net, one of the few in exist— 
ence, has been placed in the keeping of the Museum by Dr. 
Charles Mills, of Chillicothe. Fine mounted specimens of the now 
extinct passenger pigeon are in possession of the Museum and 
are shown in connection with the group. 


Apropos of the Museum’s activities along archaeological lines, 


the interest in Indian mounds has been particularly noticeable. 
Visitors to the Museum, particularly teachers with their classes, 
after inspecting the collections of relics, often inquire as to where 
actual mounds may be seen. A very fine mound, located at the 
western edge of the city along the Scioto River, suggested the 
project here referred to. Having in mind the rare service ac- 
corded this Society by its recent president, the late Governor 
James E. Campbell, it occurred to your Director that two desirable 
projects might be compassed in a single undertaking—the preser- 
vation of this fine old Indian mound for the benefit of those in- 
terested, by converting it into a pleasing small park, the latter to be 
a memorial to Governor Campbell. The proposition was sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Jessie Campbell Coons, daughter of Governor 
Campbell, who very graciously supplied the funds for purchasing 
the land and completing the project. This ancient monument, 
known as the Shrum Mound, has now been secured, landscaped, 
and the tract enclosed within a very handsome rustic stone fence. 
Campbell Mound Park is to be marked with a suitable tablet and 
with some sculptural features yet to be determined upon, and is to 
be dedicated on the anniversary of Governor Campbell’s birth, 
July 7th. While this dedication will be the culmination of this 
project, I thought it fitting to invite Mrs. Coons to be present 
today to present the Park to the Society. In her unavoidable ab- 
sence, I take pleasure in requesting Miss Minnie Shrum, a teacher 
in the Columbus Public Schools and erstwhile owner of the 
Shrum Mound, to represent her, and to present this photograph, 
taken within the last few days, of the Shrum Mound and the 
Campbell Mound Park. 

Although consummated since the last recent Annual Meeting, 
all of you are familiar with the project of the actual reproduc- 
tions of our prehistoric predecessors in Ohio—the Mound Build- 
ers—through the presentation to the Museum by General Edward 
Orton, Jr., of the now well-known figure “The Prehistoric Sculp- 
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tor.” You will be gratified to learn that a companion piece to this 
figure, representing a Mound-builder woman in the act of weaving 
a basket, to be known as “The Prehistoric Basket-maker,” is now 
completed and ready to be unveiled. This fine figure, the handi- 
work, as is “The Prehistoric Sculptor,” of Professor Erwin F. 
Frey, of the Department of Fine Arts, Ohio State University, 
has been financed and presented to the Museum by its President, 
Mr. Arthur C. Johnson. 


While the usual number of appreciated accessions have come 
to the Museum during the recent period, a few are outstanding. 
Among these are two collections presented to the Museum by one 
of its Life Members, Dr. H. L. Good of Hamilton, Ohio. One of 
these is an Ethnological Collection comprising fine and rare old 
specimens of historic costumes, beadwork, etc. Another is an 
excellent Collection of Archaeological specimens made locally in 
Butler County by Dr. Good, and valued for the reason that it is 
typical of that rich section of Ohio. A magnificent section of a 
petrified log found in Coshocton County, Ohio, was presented by 
Mr. W. H. Bachert of Coshocton, who went to the expense of 
having this rare specimen polished and of having a special case 
constructed for displaying it. One of the finest historical items 
which the Museum has received in recent years is the Galloway 
Collection presented by Dr. W. A. Galloway of Xenia, Ohio. This, 
in addition to interesting relics of the Galloway family, the first 
settlers in Greene County, comprises a rare tomahawk presented to 
James Galloway, Sr., the original member of the family in Ohio, 
by the great Shawnee Chief, Tecumseh. A guest chair, in which 
Tecumseh on his frequent visits to the Galloway home usually sat, 
and the first archaeological specimens collected by white men in 
the state, are included in the Collection. 


A prized accession is that of a pretentious Japanese Doll and 
accompanying complete outfit of accessories, placed with the 
Museum by the Committee on World Friendship Among Children 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
through the Rev. B. F. Lamb of Columbus. Recently the school 
children of the United States sent to Japan a number of American 
dolls as ambassadors of good will. In response the school chil- 
dren of Japan contributed their mites toward the purchase of 
Japanese dolls, one for each state in the Union, as a return cour- 
tesy. After being exhibited in prominent cities for some time, 
the one assigned to Ohio was allocated to this Museum, where it 
is now displayed. 

Mr. Ralph Beaton, a Life Member, has financed the pur- 
chase of a fine old collection of minerals. 
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A few words as to the activities of the several departments 
of the Museum. In the Department of Archaevlogy Dr. E. F. 
Greenman, Curator, during the past summer concluded the ex- 
amination of the Seip Mound, and in part effected its restoration. 
He expects to complete this restoration the present season, and 
to conduct explorations in the long-neglected Erie region of north- 
ern Ohio. 

The Department of’ Natural History has made excellent 
progress under the direction of its able Curator, Professor J. S. 
Hine. Under the new budget, we are fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. Harlow Lindley, as Curator of History. We feel 
assured that the rich historic heritage which is Ohio’s will receive 
adequate though belated attention from this time on. Two 
projects, authorized at the previous Annual Meeting, but which 
have been held in abeyance awaiting facilities for their realization, 
will be cared for now. These are the proposed plan for fostering 
and encouraging county historical societies, and the proposed sur- 
vey of scenic, archaeological and historical sites. With a Curator 
of History, these plans may become actualities. 

The Maintenance Department, under the able supervision of 
Mr. Starling L. Eaton, has been particularly efficient through the 
trying time resulting from building activities. In addition to 
their routine duties, Mr. Eaton and his force have taken care of 
many needed repairs and improvements both in the old building 
and the new wing, the latter including the tinting of walls and the 
painting of floors and other details not cared for in the original 
contract. Two new janitors, allowed by the Legislature, will 
make the maintenance problem less difficult for the future. 


As a result of recent legislation the Society will come into the 
custodianship of several additional state parks and properties, to 
be created shortly. This will considerably add to the burden of 
caring for our existing outlying possessions but the matter will be 
simplified and for the first time systematized through the creation 
of the position of Business Agent, to be filled by Mr. H. R. Mc- 
Pherson. With his intense interest in the parks and _ historic 
projects, and his business ability and energy, Mr. McPherson will 
devote as much of his time as may be needed in administering the 
business of our parks and thus eliminate the not infrequent crit- 
icisms that have been in evidence in the past. Reports from the 
chairmen of most of the committees of the several parks are at 
hand. These reports will be printed, along with any other perti- 
nent information, in a forthcoming number of the Society’s 
QuarTERLy. I cannot forego the pleasure, however, of reporting 
to you the completion of the fine stone gateway at the entrance to 
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Mound City Park, through the efficient supervision of Mr. A. C. 
Spetnagel, chairman of the committee. 


Your Director has the impression that the relationship between 
the Society and its Membership is not so close as might be desired. 
It is probable that the institution might make itself of greater in- 
terest and value to its membership, and it is certain that a closer 
personal interest in the Society on the part of Members is not 
only desirable but essential to a complete realization of our 
progress. Your attention is invited to the desirability of bringing 
this about, the manner of which is.a matter for careful considera- 
tion and application. A rather successful though limited member- 
ship campaign was carried out a year ago with Mrs. O. D. Dryer, 
our valued trustee, acting as chairman of the committee. While 
such campaigns are desirable, it is felt that nothing short of a sys- 
tematic and continued effort will result in the acquisition of a 
Membership such as this Society should enjoy. It is evident that 
where our Membership now is numbered in hundreds, we might 
well have thousands. Your Director will have something more 
specific to recommend in this direction later on. 


The Director wishes to express his appreciation of the sup- 
port and codperation extended the Museum by the Ohio State 
University, and is desirous of finding means for making the 
Museum of greater use to the University. He wishes also to ac- 
knowledge the uniformly satisfactory services of the Museum 
staff, recognizing that the accomplishments of the past year, under 
his incumbency, are due in great part to the energy and interest 
which they have displayed. 


Future plans, briefly stated, comprise the development of the 
Museum Service; development of the Museum departments, par- 
ticularly Natural History and History proper; moderate con- 
tinuance of archaeological explorations and utilization of accrued 
material in reconstructing the life of our prehistoric predeces- 
sors; the securing of up-to-date groups and figures in all depart- 
ments; special exhibits; more important Museum accessions; 
increased membership ; development of county historical societies ; 
improvement of the Society’s parks; the securing of bequests, en- 
dowments and benefactions. 

In conclusion, if the Society feels that the confidence ac- 
corded their Director on the occasion of his inception to the posi- 
tion has been justified, he asks a continuance of the same for the 
ensuing year. 


To this report is appended a 
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LIST OF NAMES OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THE MUSEUM 


Contributions to the Historical collections of the Museum 


have been made by the following persons since the last report: 








Mrs. H. V. Weil, New York, N. Y.; 

Miss Josephine N. Parrett, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Daughters of Henry Bohl; 

Mr. Charles Justice, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. D. B. Johnson, Wauseon, Ohio; 

Miss Clara Mark, Westerville, Ohio; 

Lieut. Col. Chalmers Wilson, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. W. E. Peters, Athens, Ohio; 

Mr. E. E. Corwin, Columbus, Ohio; 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh ; 

Dr. E. W. Schueller, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mrs. Webster Clowe, Logan, Ohio; 

Mr. Lane Lyle, Chicago, III. ; 

Miss Harriet Brocklehurst, Columbus, Ohio; 
Messrs. Charles M. and Lewis A. Siebert, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. G. R. Weaver, Columbus, Ohio; 

Ohio Numismatic Society ; 

Mr. Hugh Fullerton, Princeton, New Jersey ; 
Mrs. Mary L. Treadway, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. Charles P. Harris, Columbus, Ohio; 

Dr. J. M. Henderson, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. Thomas R. Spencer and son, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. Arthur H. Watts, Zanesville, Ohio; 
Major Robert Haubrich, Columbus, Ohio; 
Professor Wilbur Stout, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. Claude Meeker, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. C. W. Reeder, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. Joseph H. Kauffman, Columbus, Ohio; 
Ohio State University ; 

Mr. John Hare, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. J. M. Allen, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester, Ohio ; 
Mr. Nathan Hunt, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; 
Mr. L. W. Scott, Mt. Sterling, Ohio ; 

Mr. Lincoln A. Russell, Columbus, Ohio ; 

Mr. Charles A. Brown, Toledo, Ohio; 

Mr. Albert Scowden, Chesterville, Ohio; 

Mrs. Sarah E. Brown, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. Albert H. Kent, Columbus, Ohio; 


Vol. XXXVITI—34. 
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Mrs. William Houston, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs. Almon R. Gillette, Indianapolis, Indiana ; 
Miss C. A. Avery, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. N. D. Monsarrat, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. William C. Link, Columbus, Ohio; 
Miss Mame F. Browne, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs. M. H. Donahue, Bexley, Ohio; 

Mr. J. A. Raynor, Piqua, Ohio; 

Mrs. C. B. Ostergren, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. W. H. Turner, Columbus, Ohio; 

Dr. W. A. Galloway, Xenia, Ohio ; 

Mr. Arthur Hastings, South Berlin, Mass. ; 
Winford L. Mattoon, Columbus, Ohio; 
Rev. J. E. Jones, Tiffin, Ohio; 

Mr. A. C. Spetnagel, Chillicothe, Ohio ; 
Mr. Perry C. Boyle, Pickerington, Ohio ; 
Mrs. Hazelton, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. T. B. Bowers, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. J. E. Headley, London, Ohio; 

Mrs. John C. Curtis, Cortland, Ohio; 

Mrs. Smith Comly, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. H. L. Weedon, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. C. R. Walcutt, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. W. H. Hildreth, Columbus, Ohio; 
Miss Josephine Klippert, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. John C. Walton, Sycamore, Ohio; 
Mrs. C. R. Cromwell, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs. Sara Lowe Brown, Bridgeport. Ohio; 
Mr. John Wing, Dublin, Ohio; 

Miss Elizabeth Sullivant, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. William F. Albaugh, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. S. O. Giffin, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mrs. Belle H. Hunter, Lancaster, Ohio; 
Mrs. Willis Sells, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. Charles S. Barnes, Piketon, Ohio; 
Mr. J. H. McKinley, Harrisburg, Ohio; 
Dr. C. B. Coleman, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Mrs. Adeline Webb, Lancaster, Ohio; 
Mrs. F. Wolfrom, Bellevue, Ohio; 

Mrs. Cunningham, Newark, Ohio; 
William Deshler Warner, Columbus, Ohio; 
Miss M. R. Huston, Somerset, Ohio; 

Mr. Harry McCann, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. H. Cope, Columbus, Ohio; 
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Mr. James Henderson; 

Miss Beatrice Cooley, Sunbury, Ohio; 
Miss Kate M. Litzenberg, Utica, Ohio; 
Mr. William S. Dun, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs. W. J. Flanders, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Mr. Charles E. Gould, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Stewart Bolin, Jr., Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. J. Gardner Wilson; 

Mr. John Wing, Dublin, Ohio; 

Mr, Ferris W. Myrice, Harrod, Ohio; 
Misses Jane D. and Elizabeth U. Sullivant, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. Eberley Thompson, Bethel, Ohio. 


Contributions to the Archzological collections have been 
made by the following: 


Mr. W. E. Peters, Athens, Ohio; 

Dr. E. W. Schueller, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Mr. Fred E. Jones, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. H. Lee Good, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Mr. Stanley P. Lamp, Newark, Ohio; 
Mr. Edward Glaze, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mr. M. R. Sharp, Kingston, Ohio; 
Mr. G. C. Masters, Columbus, Ohio; 
Mrs, W. W. Doughty. 


Contributors to the Natural History collections: 


Mr. Fred R. Price, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mrs. Anna Keirn, Eaton, Ohio; 

United States Gypsum Company, Chicago, III. ; 

American Gypsum Company, Port Clinton, Ohio; 

Gibsonburg Lime Products Company, Gibsonburg, Ohio; 

Mr. William Parrish, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. H. D. Tubaugh, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. William H. Bachert, Coshocton, Ohio; 

Mrs. C. M. Clark, Dayton, Ohio; 

Mr. W. R. Wilson,.Columbus, Ohio; 

Messrs. Richard Blaum, Roswell Sautters and George W. D. 
Twyman, Waverly, Ohio; 

Ayers Mineral Company, Zanesville, Ohio; 

Mr. Richard T. Jones, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mrs. M. W. Richwine, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mrs. J. D. Dunham, Columbus, Ohio; 

Mr. Charles D. Miller, Sylvania, Ohio; 
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The Kelley Island and Transport Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mr. Walter J. Paquett, Toledo, Ohio ; 

James G. Manchester ; 

Mrs. H. R. McPherson, Columbus, Ohio. 


Contributors of Ethnological and Anthropological material. 


Miss Clara Mark, Westerville, Ohio. 

Dr. E. W. Schueller, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Emma A. Doe, Columbus, Ohio. 

Professor Joseph Bradford, Ohio State University. 

Capt. Albert Wilson, Chief of Personnel Bureau, Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. F. M. Kendall, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Elizabeth Ruggles, Circleville, Ohio. 

Japanese Doll and accessories from the Japanese school girls 
of Japan. 

The report was ordered received and placed on file. 


President Johnson: Your chairman is glad he said 
what he did about our Director early in the meeting— 
otherwise some live member, after hearing this report, 
would beat him to it. The next item on the program is 
a brief report of the Committee on Parks. 


COMMITTEE ON PARKS 


Dr. F. C. Furniss, chairman of the Committee on 
Parks, responded as follows: 


My report will necessarily be very brief, because the work 
of the Parks Committee was practically completed before the 
close of last summer, because, first, the funds appropriated for 
the development of the various parks had been expended, and, 
second, operations had to cease until the Legislature made addi- 
tional appropriations. You have been informed that the Legisla- 
ture has made an appropriation which enables us to employ a 
full time Park Manager—we certainly appreciate that action on 
the part of the Legislature. I believe that now the Parks Com- 
mittee, as established by President Johnson, will cease to function. 
While we were functioning, or trying to, it was our desire and 
purpose to bring about the greatest improvement in the parks 
possible with the funds available, and with the time at our com- 
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mand to visit the parks and supervise the work of construction 
and repair. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of the committee is the 
construction of a roadway from the pavilion to Lookout Point, at 
Fort Ancient. This was accomplished through the friendly co- 
6peration of the State Department of Highways. In the past, au- 
tomobiles have been mired in the mud of this road, especially dur- 
ing the rainy season. The roadway has now been completed, with 
gravel and stone, wide enough for machines to pass, and a wide 
space at the end provided for parking. 

It was also our aim to improve sanitary conditions at the 
parks, so far as we were able to do so. Every park now has an 
adequate supply of water, new wells, and sanitary equipment. We 
regret that lack of funds prevented our doing many things to in- 
crease the comfort of visitors to the parks. 

A survey, observation and study of the park system of other 
states has convinced us that we have paid too little attention to the 
park system of the state of Ohio. I made it my business to com- 
municate with the departments of conservation and park com- 
missioners in the different states, and to my amazement discovered 
that Ohio ranks third from the bottom of the states in the care 
of its parks. We have much room for improvement. The only 
way improvements can be made in the parks, for the benefit of 
tourists and those interested in the great outdoors and in historical 
and archeological features embraced in our system of state parks, 
is for us to unite in a concerted effort to secure funds, and then 
outline a definite program for the future: establishment and up- 
building of the wonderful parks over which we have control. The 
encroachment of large industries throughout the state is grad- 
ually hemming in the broad. expanse that should be preserved and 
conserved. As our population increases these places will be more 
and more and more sought, and it is high time that we give in- 
tensive study to the park system of Ohio. 

A detailed report of the accomplishments of the Committee 
will be submitted: to your Director, and you will find it in the 
QuaRTERLY. I do not wish to take up any more time now. I 
thank you (Applause). : 


President Johnson: The Society can well be grateful 
to Doctor Furniss for the time and effort he has given 
to the park properties, and in due time satisfactory 
recognition should be given him. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Treasurer E. F. Wood presented the following re- 
port: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE OHIO STATE ARCH- 
AEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ PERIOD ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 


RECEIPTS 
Ce DG OF I , ovncc neinc osas cosunspddacuesbeeans $1,364.90 
Be Fe Bev encci cc ccvesensécvonecs $1,700.00 
Aative Mamberaltip. Dass... 2002260 sccecccccees 365.00 
Pesbareet Ok WEIS FONE oon oc ccc ccccvcccccncees 2,111.52 
Contributions Seip Mound Restoration........... 609.85 
Subscriptions—Battle Field of Fallen Timbers... 9,025.00 
Gift of Jessie Campbell Coons........... ie earnre ai 2,000.00 
Sale of scrap iron (Mound City Park).......... 81.84 
C0. e inte cna eaiereeenenanean 58.27 
EY cn. ica bebbawdwesnube chkaeeenemens 26.78 
ccs cca dcenncbdned vheukaeeneegaks 1,019.84 
Refunds of advances made from time to time for 
traveling expenses, field work, etc.......... 2,639.70 19,637.80 
Total Receipts from State Treasurer on: 
Appropriations: House Bill No. 517......... 3,064.81 
Appropriations: House Bill No. 502........ 269 576.84 
272,641.65 
ME. ssdks kdbbkeedeeesdueesnekcddaechbddesebexoaes $293 , 644.35 
oa ’ aw DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative Building 
DEANE OHNE. ; os cc'ce sie dbtaceewekeceunw $64,045.25 
Additions to Museum and Library Bldg..... 95,599.39 
Books, Manuscripts and Equipment........ 3,998.27 
ae: A ee 1,479.06 
Material (General Plant)............cce00- 4,660.34 
EE SS et etl port piety ak Mua 827.47 
Field Work and Explorations......: eee 5,884.10 
Natural History Field Work............... 1,486.72 
Bldg. Repairs, Furniture and Equipment.... 5,378.16 
PE SOE — cedkiccnadivnesecabawess 1,801.04 
Light, Heat, Power and Water........... 1,587.96 
Supplies and Sundry Expenses............. 3,324.23 
PEE Kcccrkavinteceadebebeewabeawrnie 10,998.83 


$201,070.80 
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Division of Spiegel Grove State Park 


I RII i'gnk 6 ve nhc aescnes resseuses 14,795.43 
Light, Heat, Power and Water............ 3,522.91 
Nt Se SR ee Oe ee 7,168.24 
TU TOO a son 5 bs oS s ec keene 499 .70 


Supplies, Equipment and Sundry Expenses. 1,947.79 


Division of Fort Ancient 


I CIID, dic 5s nit aces Sahn ee sewers 1,139.80 
Repairs and Improvements.............2++2- 2,341.32 
Telephone and Equipment..............ee0. 116.21 


Division of Campus Martius 


NE UNE ogo 555 Se Horwrdcaraweiunwewess 375.00 
ROORNS . BNE SUDOMEB ico cies ces rasseeews 3,160.06 


Division of Serpent Mound 


PE DTG, 5+ vias epsnvadsdieasasseddes 360.00 

MERITS, TUADIOVEMENIS:. 6 6:0.c-0.0:0 6 cissct ps vivin wi 973.44 

ae ee ee 126.88 
Division of Logan Elm 

RY © sdcenettvdnedesiskaeoebetorsberes 75.00 

Improvements and Repairs.............+.25: 893.60 


TOMO | £555 Sir cdssanr ade eked ueaeecns 36.00 


Division of Schoenbrunn 
NS MOTs ask siccenecackcsannieestah 691.25 
Improvements—Cabin and Grounds.......... 9,546.82 


Division of Battlefield of Fallen Timbers 


Monument, Fence and Entrance............. 16,641.23 
WS Ski bce vee toe areca aad cent 116.00 
EE BN no 6a te bewencactaschecies 96.62 


PRCGOU GECWIIES ook 655.05 0s esse oases 1,575.00 
Improvements and Repairs...............00. 3,028.24 
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27 ,934.07 


3,597.33 


3,535.06 


1,460.32 


1,004.60 


10,238.07 


16,854.15 . 


4,603.24 
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Division of Fort Laurens 


DR ORI 5 Scns da cicaicacusecose ee kee 935.00 
Landscaping and Roadway... .s.ssisscsccacee 2,497.95 
NE SINU ts s. 6 xb vias, Sara bes Minerale ooo. 499.81 
3,932.76 
Division of Geo. Rogers Clark Monument 
Care of Grounds and Improvements.......... 302.95 
302.95 
Division of Geo. Rogers Clark Monument Com- 
mission 
Personal service, supplies, etc.............. 790.62 
790.62 
Division of Fort Amanda Park 
EY: 2 cA45 6s ons hacedonana care elaewans 75.00 
Repairs and Improvements...............++- 462.55 
537.55 
Division of Mound City Park 
IN MANORS sis ost cdc dacewerweew bond 720.00 
Repairs and Improvements..........seesse0% 2,652.70 
3,372.70 
Seip Mound Restoration... .0cccccivivveccvccess 233 .03 
233.03 
Fort Hill (Traveling Expense).......ceccccces 32.50 32.50 
Campbell Park (Land and Improvements)....... 1,610.19 
— 1,610.19 
Cash advanced from time to time for Traveling 
Expenses, Field Work, €6¢.. 2. cctcceciee 1,862.20 1,862.20 
Transferred to Permanent Fund.............+.. 1,700.00 
1,700.00 
Cash on hand December 31, 1928: 
CG SPI 8 os coo cnc ba odes eeeus 2,745.37 
Battlefield of Fallen Timbers Fund.......... 5,440.52 
ROOM Tate PUM rel ec ccdncieseurned> 399.50 
Ry NE INO ova ference seine ho Rew sages 386 . 82 
8,972.21 
cp Ee ar ee oe eee ge em te oe ae fe ee aie Pan eR Oe, $293 , 644.35 
Permanent Fund December 31, 1928............. $26,300.00 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) E. F. Woop, 


Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITOR 
Co_.umBus, Ouio, April 15, 1929. 


Mr. C. B. GALBREATH, Secretary, 
The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DEAR SIR: 

We herewith submit the report of our audit of the books of 
account of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
for the eighteen months’ period from July 1, 1927, to December 
31, 1928, inclusive. The exhibits included herein are listed in the 
following Table of Contents: 


Beginning the period with a cash balance of................ $1,364.90 

The Society collected from various sources (See Statement 
OE Te aso accins eae eee ere aoe eee 19,637.80 
NMRA Sicckic.nss's aleeuieeetrs Dalene a $21,002.70 


There was disbursed on account of the various projects, 
amounts as follows: 


WEIS BIE EL ADEDEG sic ko ook a aceacknsccees $2,322.55 
RAMS (OI oS ds coca cara See a 6.7 
OE PO io anos aia drave re ark wena nels 103.71 
DAE WARM oss coca en Swen eecelnonted 14.39 
PE Bi etbcnsrdielosnidevienseneaes 3,752.21 
George Rogers Clark Monument Grounds.... 217.95 
George Rogers Clark Memorial Commission. . 175.00 
Pe DE idencnsninnneeed cmudenxedueees 32.50 
CO PO ode sexcsaeivnids oe seeseees 1,610.19 
Be es ink.e kc ecnkensnesernsddaeuen 233.03 
Expenses Advanced (all refunded)........... 1,862.20 
Transfer to permanent fund (life member- 
BED: se etiscnseudatcadensbesiatesnreneds 1,700.00 
——————__ 12,030 49 
Cash Balance December 31, T9Z6. ..6. ci cscccccsccse ce $8,972.21 
Of State appropriations there was used out of 
I soe ctccaccsecsvbrrenre $3,064.81 
And from 1927-1928 funds................6. 269 ,576.84 


D.C ao ok ds whse tnvansvieniccaetceiarsssenstens $272,641.65 


eee ee ee ae on 
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As indicated above, the permanent fund has been increased 
during the period from $24,600.00 to $26,300.00 by transfer of 
$1,700.00, representing life membership dues. This fund is rep- 
resented by Certificate of Deposit No. C32423 issued by The 
Ohio State Savings Association and dated January 1, 1929. 

Expenditures for acquisitions and permanent improvements 
during the eighteen months’ period aggregated $158,704.34. This 
amount has been added to the Permanent Investment as shown 
on the Balance Sheet herewith. Details of the additions to the 
various asset accounts are shown in the form of Journal Entries 
on subsequent pages. 

During the course of our audit all checks and vouchers were 
audited and found to be properly executed. 

The balances of appropriation accounts were verified by com- 
parison with the State Auditor’s records. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) W. D. WALL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Doctor W. O. Thompson moved that the selection of 
a memorial to the late Doctor William C. Mills, and the 
question of cooperation with the Cleveland Society men- 
tioned in the address of the President, be referred to the 
Board of Trustees for action. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Fred J. Heer, and unanimously carried. 

Mr. W. J. Sherman, for the Committee on Nomina- 
tions, submitted the following report: 


To the President: 

“Your Committee chosen to nominate candidates for the 
office of Trustee, for the terms expiring in 1931, respectfully sub- 
mit the following names, viz. : 

Arthur C. Johnson, 

Clarence D. Laylin, 

George Florence. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) W. J. SHERMAN, 
CLAUDE MEEKER, 
FRED J. HEER. 
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Mr. E. F. Wood: “I move that the Secretary cast 
the ballot of the Society for those nominated. 

President Johnson: “Any further nominations ?” 

Mr. Wood: “I amend the motion to provide that the 
nominations close, and move that the secretary cast the 
ballot of the Society for those nominated.” 

The motion, as amended, was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 

The Secretary cast the ballot of the Society for Mr. 
Arthur C. Johnson, Mr. Clarence D. Laylin, and General 
George Florence, who were declared duly elected Trus- 
tees for the term ending in 1931. 

At this point, the meeting recessed. 


AFTERNOON MEETING 


The meeting was called to order by President John- 
son, who stated that the business of the Society was very 
satisfactorily transacted, in a very favorable manner, at 
the morning session, and in due time the reports of the 
officers will be published in the QuARTERLY. “There are 
no clouds on the horizon, everything seems to be moving 
along beautifully. The real pleasure of the day will now 
begin, and two notable addresses will be delivered. It is 
embarrassing, and a somewhat lonesome experience, to 
preside over a meeting alone, so I instructed the house- 
keeper to furnish me with sevéral chairs on the plat- 
form, that I might have company. I ask Doctor Thomp- 
son to bring one of our honored guests and come up 
here and occupy two of these chairs, and I am going to 
ask Doctor Thompson, when the time comes, to intro- 
duce the speakers of the day. I want to explain to our 
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guests that if they go home and are asked who intro- 
duced them at this annual meeting and they answer that 
they were introduced by Arthur Johnson, nobody will 
know whom they are talking about; but if they should 
go to Afghanistan or Tasmania and are asked who in- 
troduced them, and they say Doctor W. O. Thompson, 
everybody will know. Anyhow, I do not think it right 
to have any kind of a dignified meeting on the grounds 
of Ohio State University at which Doctor Thompson is 
not the presiding officer. (Applause.) I am asked 
whether Doctor Cloud is in the audience—Doctor 
Thompson suggested that maybe he is the cloud on the 
horizon I talked about, and I want him to come forward, 
occupy a chair on the platform and prove that he is not 
the cloud on the horizon. I ask Mr. W. J. Sherman, if 
he is in the audience, to come to the platform—he is in 
the building, but I do not know whether he is in this 
auditorium. Mr. Sherman is doing a notable work for 
the Society, and we have few opportunities to visit or 
see him. I would ask Doctor Prince, member emeritus 
of the Board of Trustees to occupy a place on the plat- 
form were it not for the fact that I know the difficulty 
he has in getting up and down steps. I know you all 
agree with me when I say that Doctor Prince is one of 
our most beloved members—his services were so valua- 
ble that, when he desired to be relieved of his duties as 
a member of the Board of Trustees, we unanimously 
elected him a Trustee Emeritus, and he is just as much 
a Trustee as any of us, but he does not have to do any 
of the work unless he wants to. Doctor Thompson, I 
will now ask you to introduce the first speaker.” 
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Doctor W. O. Thompson: “One always finds a cer- 
tain pleasure in presenting speakers, if he can find a 
contact. Inasmuch as this is an historical society, I may 
reveal the fitness I have for this particular function. It 
is now forty-nine years since I became acquainted with 
the Wilson brothers, being a student of their uncle. One 
is living at Huntington, Pennsylvania, and the other at 
Glendale. The wife of Reverend Wilson is now very ill, 
but the speaker this afternoon is her cousin. They come 
from Baltimore, and they are related to Henry Clay. 
This gentleman was a student at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. He is now at the head of the De- 
partment of History of the University of Cincinnati. 
Certain other facts about him appear on this program, 
and those of you who read it will see that I have not told 
you everything I can tell about him. He is a professor 
of history, and has rendered a very fine service to the 
University of Cincinnati. These visitors come to us 
this afternoon as our own. I am particularly pleased 
when I have an opportunity to present to an Ohio audi- 
ence one of my colleagues. We have had some very 
delightful experiences with members of Western Re- 
serve College since the World War. We have had very 
delightful experiences with men of Marietta University, 
Ohio and Miami Universities; Wittenberg has made a 
contribution to us, and Ohio Wesleyan has been rich in 
its experience in this state. Kenyon College also, one of 
the oldest although never one of the largest. All around 
the state the colleges have offered something of the ideal- 
ism of the Ohio people. 

“I have often thought in my heart that Ohio’s con- 
ception of Ohio progress and ideals can be traced to our 
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small colleges, and that some of our best citizenship 
found its inspiration in these institutions. All of these 
colleges have had men and women of more than usual 
rank and standing in our commonwealth, and I am proud 
to recognize their contribution to Ohio citizenship. They 
have not been very exclusive in this, because they have 
always exported their best to other colleges. We have 
present Professor Beverly W. Bond, Jr., from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He is a southerner but camou- 
flages himself as an easterner. He will speak to you on 
the subject of ‘The Old Northwest Territory in Eastern 


999 


Eyes’. 


“THE OLD NORTHWEST TO EASTERN EYES” 


Dr. Bond delivered the following address: 


The rush into the fertile spaces of the Old Northwest came 
as an inevitable aftermath of the Revolution and the removal of 
the barriers set up by British proclamations. The Revolutionary 
veteran, the Yankee farmer, weary of tilling a scanty soil, the 
young man seeking his fortune, all flocked to the promised land. 
The wide range of motives that led on this pioneer multitude is 
revealed in striking fashion in the newspapers, the almanacs and 
the books of travel that circulated in the Atlantic states at this 
time. Based upon these varied sources, this paper will be limited 
to the early period, before the Land Act of 1800 smoothed the 
way for the bulk of the westward migration. During this period 
migration to the Old Northwest was chiefly carried on under the 
stimulus of stock companies and land speculators. The Ohio 
Purchase and the Western Reserve attracted mainly emigrants 
from New England, the Miami Purchase those from New Jersey 
and the Middle States, and the Virginia Military District naturally 
interested the people of the Old Dominion. There was little, if 
any, organized migration to Indiana or Illinois before 1800. 





(Note: This paper is founded upon an extensive research in early 
newspapers, almanacs and other publications of the Seaboard States, chiefly 
during the period 1788-1800. Most of them were used in the Rare Book 
Department of the Library of Congress.) 
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The movement to the Old Northwest during the last two 
decades of the Eighteenth Century was but a phase of a general 
migration that centered in New England, New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia. There was keen competition for settlers with lands in 
western New York and Pennsylvania, in the blue grass region 
of Kentucky and even in the fertile valleys of distant Tennessee. 
But with the aid of the land bounties offered Revolutionary vet- 
erans, and the opportunity to realize upon the government cer- 
tificates, the Old Northwest was more than able to hold its own. 
The uncertain economic situation under the Confederation and the 
distressed plight of many a Revolutionary veteran must also be 
reckoned with. An excellent representative of the latter class 
was Manasseh Cutler, pastor of the church at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and a leader in the Ohio Company. In simple language 
he pictured his situation: “I had suffered exceedingly in ye war, 
and after it was over, by paper money and ye high price of arti- 
cles of living. My salary small and family large, for several 
years I thought ye people had not done me justice, and I med- 
itated leaving them. Purchasing lands in 4 new community ap- 
peared to be ye only thing I could do to secure a living to myself 
and family in that unsettled state of public affairs.” It was for- 
tunate indeed for the Old Northwest that veterans of the Revo- 
lution of the type of Manasseh Cutler took so large a part in the 
early settlement. At Marietta, for example, in a list of thirty- 
three of the most prominent pioneers, twenty-three had: seen active 
service during the Revolution, and of the remainder, all but four, 
and one of them a clergyman, had been too young to enlist. These 
veterans in the prime of life laid well the foundation of enduring 
commonwealths. 

Even before the first emigrants started for Marietta in 1788, 
glowing reports from the Western country had actually aroused 
the enthusiasm of the cold-blooded Yankees. A typical letter in 
1786 described the Muskingum region as a veritable paradise, 
and a particularly healthy one. An enthusiastic surveyor con- 
sidered this country “superior to anything one can conceive of,” 
with “the deepest and richest garden mould” in the bottoms. As 
proof he cited a remarkable cornfield near Fort Harmar, in which 
the stalks grew fourteen feet high. Equally astounding reports 
came from the early settlers at Marietta, and indeed imagination 
ran riot throughout this earliest phase of New England settlement 
in Ohio. A single family in one year, so it was said, had raised 
1,000 bushels of corn, and wintered 60 to 70 horses and cattle, an 
achievement, the writer pointedly noted, in strong contrast to the 
usual experience of emigrants to Vermont. Another Marietta 
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pioneer prophesied with poetic effusion the destiny of the new 
settlement, as not only “the glory of America, but the envy of the 
world.” More to the point were the comments of a rather prac- 
tical individual who pointed out the possibilities of an extensive 
trade, as settlement increased in the Western country. 

The many travelers to the Ohio Purchase brought back re- 
ports that must have greatly stimulated emigration. Among them 
was Colonel John May of Boston, who returned from Marietta in 
1788 with a diary stuffed full of information he had jotted down. 
Upon a seven-acre farm near Little Beaver, he recorded, the 
owner had raised 700 bushels of corn. Nor was Marietta wholly 
lacking in the comforts of life, and as evidence he cited a dinner 
he enjoyed with General Harmar, where there was “as elegant a 
table as any in Boston. Amongst the solids were bacon gammon, 
venison, tongues, roast and boiled lamb, barbecued and a la mode 
beef, perch and catfish, lobster and oysters. * * * For veg- 
etables: green peas, radishes and salads. * * * For drink: 
spirits, excellent wine, brandy and beer.” Another traveler in the 
West, Thaddeus M. Harris of Dorchester, was likewise im- 
pressed with the possibilities of the Marietta colony. The full- 
rigged ships sailing down the Ohio aroused his admiration, along 
with the thrift, the neat fences, and the well-tilled farms of the 
New England settlers, which were in strong contrast to the gen- 
eral neglect on the Virginia side of the Ohio, where slave labor 
was customary. 

In its homely counsel to intending emigrants, an article en- 
titled “Advice to American Farmers” gave a vivid picture of the 
privations and the rewards that came to the settler who ventured 
into the Western country. The author advised emigrants to avoid 
the Niagara and Kentucky regions, and to choose lands that were 
directly under the control of the Federal government, avoiding 
regions especially where slavery was allowed. All luxuries they 
must eschew, but the Bible should go with them, and those of the 
same faith should settle together, “in order to secure the sooner a 
minister and a schoolmaster.” This homely advice concluded with 
an alluring picture of a family, depressed by poverty, “which, 
moving into a new country, would there replace the woods with 
fields, the weeds with gardens, and the beasts of prey with domes- 
tic animals,” creating new forces for independence and affluence. 

The correspondents of the New England newspapers were by 
no means unanimous in praise of the Western country, and occa- 
sionally they derisively countered the flowery statements of the 
enthusiasts. With true New England sarcasm, Robinson Crusoe 
scornfully called attention to the exaggerated accounts and the 
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pretentious names of public improvements at Marietta. In similar 
ironic vein, a wag published “An Ohio Story of a Vermont Pump- 
kin Vine” that was of marvellous length, with stupendous fruit. 
The effect of such criticism was evident in the more moderate tone 
of the advertisements and other notices at the beginning of the 
movement to the Western Reserve, the second notable migration 
from New England. To be sure, the speculators in these lands ex- 
tolled the fertile soil and the healthy climate of New Connecticut. 
But they laid greater stress upon such substantial facts as the in- 
creasing settlements, the convenient mills and the existence of 
churches and schools. Probably too, this change in emphasis was 
largely due to the disillusionment that must have come to so many 
pioneers of the earlier migration. 

In New Jersey also, there was marked interest in the Western 
country, especially in the Miami Purchase, to which so many emi- 
grants went from this state. Like the proprietors of the Western 
Reserve, Judge Symmes was quite moderate in the circulars he 
issued in 1787 and 1788, to induce the public to come to his new 
colony. Calling attention to the excellent soil, he noted also the 
abundance of navigable streams, and the accessibility of the pro- 
posed settlements to Kentucky and the Atlantic states. He 
stressed also the mildness of the climate and the wide range of 
products, including in the latter, with considerable exaggeration, 
indigo and cotton. In similarly moderate tone, the New Jersey 
newspapers called attention to the merits of farming lands in the 
Miami Purchase, one writer in particular pointing out their great 
superiority over the “broken” country in the Muskingum Valley. 
Similar in tone were the few comments in the Virginia newspapers 
upon the lands in the Virginia Military District. One correspon- 
dent ranged the Scioto Valley alongside Kentucky as the best 
land “in the world.” Other articles recounted in great detail the 
extensive resources and the varied products of the Western coun- 
try, and occasionally there were touches that were reminiscent of 
the earlier exaggerations of New England. Such was a descrip- 
tion of a wonderful sycamore tree in the Scioto Valley that was 
more than sixty feet in circumference, with a cavity so large that 
it sheltered thirteen persons on horseback, with room for two 
more. 

The New York and Pennsylvania newspapers gave only oc- 
casional notices of the sort that were likely to attract immigrants 
to the Western country. But the numerous books of travel show 
the keen interest taken in this region. Nor were these publications 
altogether without influence upon the emigrant. Notable among 
them was Thomas Hutchins’ Map and Topographical Description 
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of the “interior parts” of North America. An advertisement in 
1788 praised this work, as showing especially the possibilities of 
the Illinois country, a land where hemp “grew spontaneously,” 
and one that abounded in agricultural products, in game, iron, 
copper, lead and salt springs, “in short, everything a reasonable 
mind can desire is to be found, or may, with little pains, be 
produced there.” 


The beginning of the actual colonization in the Old Northwest 
naturally aroused interest in the Eastern states. In New Eng- 
land the plans of the Ohio Company had already been received 
with much enthusiasm, and the newspapers had printed detailed 
reports of its proceedings. The New England press gave an im- 
portant place to the details of the first actual migration to the 
Old Northwest, recording the departure from Providence, early 
in 1788, of a wagon loaded with artificers, tools, etc., and attended 
by a number of persons who proposed to settle in the Ohio coun- 
try. A few months later a New York paper announced that an- 
other wagon had left Providence, this one carrying six gentlemen 
destined for “that second land of promise where Nature smiles in 
all her glory, and where a most luxuriant soil and happy climate 
will abundantly reward the husbandman’s labour.”’ About the 
same time the New England papers noted that six additional 
wagons, holding about thirty women and children, had left Wor- 
cester for the Western country. An interesting side-light upon 
these evidences of migration to the Western country was an ad- 
vertisement by Stephen Bayard of Elizabethtown on the Monon- 
gahela, who built “Kentuckee Boats.” 


The extent of the early migration to the Old Northwest from 
Massachusetts may be gauged partially by the sales of land in 
Worcester and its vicinity at this time, for it was from this 
neighborhood that so many of the shareholders of the Ohio Com- 
pany came. In 1788 many persons in this region offered their 
farms for sale, among them Rufus Putnam, who offered to re- 
ceive in exchange the military land warrants and the Federal cer- 
tificates which could be used to purchase Western lands. The 
list of farms for sale in and around Worcester showed a steady 
increase. In 1790 eight farms and two dwellings were adver- 
tised in a single issue of the Massachusetts Spy, fourteen in 1794 
and fifteen in 1795. Often the owners of these farms invested 
the proceeds of their sales in shares of the Ohio Company, in 
order to take up land in the West. A typical case was that of 
Captain Jonathan Stone, a Revolutionary veteran, who sold his 
farm at Brookfield, Massachusetts, and with the proceeds bought 
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two shares of stock in the Ohio Company which he used to take 
up land near Belpre. 

Interest in the second important Westward movement from 
New England to the Western Reserve was naturally greatest in 
Connecticut. The newspapers of the state contained frequent no- 
tices of these Ohio lands, especially after Moses Cleaveland re- 
turned from his surveying expedition in 1796 with an exceed- 
ingly favorable report of the fertile, rolling land in New Connecti- 
cut, and of the possibilities for trade on Lake Erie and by the 
Cuyahoga to the interior of Ohio. The people of Connecticut 
were greatly interested, too, in the proceedings of the Connecticut 
Company. The chief problem of this organization apparently was 
to divide the land among the stockholders, and especially to collect 
the large assessments that were needed to pay the taxes and meet 
other obligations. There were occasional notices, also, of meet- 
ings of the proprietors of the Sufferers’ or Firelands, west of the 
Cuyahoga. 

The lands of the Connecticut Company were divided in 1795 
among the shareholders, and they in turn sold them directly, or 
else through speculators, to the actual settlers. The usual pro- 
cedure of either shareholders or speculators was to pay a part of 
the purchase money owed the state, and then to offer the lands in 
exchange for salable farms in Connecticut, or for other considera- 
tions of value. Numerous advertisements of these lands for sale 
appear in the newspaper columns. Thus, Ephraim Root of Hart- 
ford, a shareholder in the Connecticut Company, and his partner, 
Uriel Holmes, advertised widely in 1801 their desirable lands in 
New Connecticut, calling the attention of all “industrious and en- 
terprising” persons to the “pleasing prospects for the future.” 
From the long list of Connecticut farms they offered for sale, it 
is evident that Root and Holmes were quite successful. The firm 
soon dissolved, but Ephraim Root offered 100,000 acres in New 
Connecticut on his own account, in exchange for land in the 
mother state. At the same time he advertised nine farms for sale 
which he had doubtless received in exchange for his Western 
lands. His former partner, Uriel Holmes, also appears to have 
found speculation in Western lands a profitable business. Another 
large speculator in Western Reserve lands was Lemuel Storrs of 
Middletown, who in 1805 offered 110,000 acres “to the Industri- 
ous Public.” In payment he was willing to accept cash, to extend 
liberal credit, or else to take in exchange “good farms” in Con- 
necticut. In common with other speculators he would take in par- 
tial payment security for a large part of the purchase money that 
was still due to the State of Connecticut. Also like other specu- 
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lators, Storrs had his agents in Ohio to take care of settlers on 
the spot. 

Like the various New England schemes for colonization, the 
Miami Purchase attracted the greatest attention in its home state, 
New Jersey. Following a number of similar local projects for 
Western colonies, Judge Symmes’ new settlement received con- 
siderable attention from the New Jersey papers, although he him- 
self depended chiefly upon hand-bills and circulars to advertise 
his lands. Another effective aid in attracting seftlers was an ex- 
tensive correspondence between the early pioneers in the Miami 
Purchase and their friends at home. Occasional advertisements 
give hints of the very considerable speculations that were carried 
on in New Jersey in these lands. For example, Benjamin Stelle 
in 1789 offered 20,000 acres for sale, and many similar advertise- 
ments appeared from time to time. There is much other evidence 
in the New Jersey papers of the extent of the local migration to 
Judge Symmes’ colony. Many advertisers offered to buy the pub- 
lic certificates which could be used to pay for these lands, and 
equally significant was the large number of farms for sale. In 
1789 fourteen small farms were advertised at one time, in and 
around Elizabethtown, and in 1799 a single issue of a New Jersey 
paper offered thirteen tracts of agricultural land around Trenton, 
with fourteen separate parcels in or near New Brunswick, and 
five lots in nearby Princeton. These advertisements of lands for 
sale continued, and in 1807, for example, one paper offered a grist 
and saw mill, twelve farms and several wood-lots near Trenton. 
It is reasonable to suppose that a large percentage of the owners 
of these tracts migrated to the Miami Purchase. 

Strange to say, there are few, if any, notices of Judge Sym- 
mes’ lands in either the New York or the Philadelphia papers, 
although there were emigrants from both these towns to the 
Miami Purchase. In the New England papers, however, a num- 
ber of notices called attention to these lands. Even before any 
settlement had been made, Thomas Stanley published a rather 
flamboyant advertisement in the Connecticut Courant, which as- 
serted that any description of this Miami country must “fall short 
of its goodness.” A similarly glowing description in a Virginia 
paper showed how widespread was the interest in Judge Symmes’ 
settlement. 

Little attention was shown the remaining important land 
scheme of the early period, the Virginia Military District, until 
after peace with the Indians had made settlement there possible. 
Occasionally the leading Virginia papers had noticed the lands be- 
tween the Scioto and the Little Miami that had been allotted to 
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the state’s Revolutionary veterans. But with the interest aroused 
by Wayne’s campaign, and especially as the resources of the 
Scioto Valley became known, there was a decided change, and the 
Revolutionary veterans of Virginia became anxious to realize 
some returns from their land warrants. Usually they sold these 
claims to speculators, who in turn disposed of them to actual set- 
tlers who came chiefly from Kentucky. Thus, in frequent notices 
Hicks and Campbell and other Virginia real estate dealers offered 
to pay the highest price for Virginia military land warrants, or 
else to buy “military lands” outright. 

The vicissitudes of a speculator in Virginia military lands 
may be followed in the correspondence of General Duncan Mc- 
Arthur. As agent on the spot at Chillicothe, he located many land 
warrants for residents of Virginia, sold tracts to incoming settlers, 
and paid taxes for absentee landlords. His clients were scattered 
through Virginia, in Richmond, Fauquier Courthouse (Warren- 
ton), and other important towns. The chief speculator whom he 
represented was Robert Means of Richmond. Influenced by glow- 
ing reports of these Western lands, Means plunged to the utmost 
of his ability, buying up military warrants which he sent Mc- 
Arthur to be located. As taxes accumulated on vacant holdings, 
Means found it was almost impossible to meet his obligations. 
Time and again he appealed to McArthur to send him cash for at 
least a part of his holdings. But in vain, for specie was scarce 
in the Western country, and it was easy to secure the public cer- 
tificates and land warrants that could be exchanged for public 
lands. Under these circumstances cash sales to intending settlers 
were few and far between. Means, undaunted, even exchanged 
valuable property at Richmond for land warrants, and for a 
time he seems to have enjoyed a virtual monopoly of this business. 
Soon competition appeared, prices rose, and still it was almost im- 
possible to secure cash for his lands. The prices he paid were 
still low, averaging only twenty-three cents per acre on one lot of 
warrants in 1808 for 5,349 acres, but, like most land speculators, 
Means found that his immediate returns were far from satis- 
factory. 

Despite the discouraging experience of Robert Means, the 
Revolutionary veterans of Virginia continued to find speculators 
who vied with one another in offers for land warrants to be filled 
in the Virginia Military District. Among the numerous evidences 
of this widespread speculation, was an advertisement in 1810 by 
Carter Drew, who proposed to visit the Western country, including 
Ohio. There he expected to act as general agent, exploring lands, 
investigating titles and the like. Another important figure in these 
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land transactions was James Taylor, who was quite active at Rich- 
mond in buying up land warrants. His dealings were extensive, 
and he even offered 20,000 acres of “valuable military land” in 
Ohio to the people of New Jersey. 

While such schemes for colonization as the Ohio Company 
and Judge Symmes’ project attracted the greatest attention, the 
newspapers of the East did not wholly ignore the public lands in 
the Old Northwest, which were gradually opening up to settle- 
ment. Of special significance in this connection were the numer- 
ous offers to pay cash for the United States military warrants and 
the Federal certificates that could be used in exchange for these 
public lands. Part of these military warrants were probably used 
to purchase lands in the Ohio and Miami Purchases, but other 
warrants were undoubtedly bought in response to the frequent 
notices that called attention, as early as 1789, to the provisions to 
satisfy these obligations, first in the Military Reserve west of the 
Seven Ranges, and next from lands between the Wabash and the 
Mississippi. In 1799 the Eastern newspapers printed an official 
list of all the tracts in the Old Northwest that were then available 
for settlement. After the passage of the Land Act of 1796 they 
also published notices of public sales of these lands. The exten- 
sive holdings of many residents of the Atlantic states in these 
Western lands is well illustrated by an advertisement of two sur- 
veyors, John Matthews and Zachariah Briggs, who offered to 
locate military warrants and other claims, for a fee of one-tenth 
of the land. They proposed to accumulate warrants for smaller 
tracts until they had altogether 4,000 acres, a sufficient amount to 
locate an entire quarter-township. But in all these varied notices 
of the possibilities of these Western lands there is no evidence of 
any appreciable interest in or migration to either Indiana or Iili- 
nois, during this early period. The dangers from Indians were too 
great and the lands too remote; only comparatively small areas 
were open to emigrants, and settlers evidently preferred the nearer 
and safer lands of the Ohio country. 

A striking testimony to the great interest taken in the Western 
- country is found in the many news items from these settlements 
that were given a prominent place in the Eastern newspapers. 
Although relations with the Indians and the different frontier 
struggles took up much space, the newspapers did not neglect the 
less picturesque record of daily happenings of importance among 
the New England pioneers. Especially was this true of New 
England, where the stay-at-homes were alert for news of their 
relatives and friends who had ventured into the Western wilder- 
ness. These news items were all the more welcome in view of the 
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expense and uncertainties of the postal service from these distant 
parts, although there seems to have been constant communication 
between the settlers and their former homes in New England. 
The newspapers printed frequent letters from their correspondents 
at Marietta, at Cincinnati, at Chillicothe, and later in the Western 
Reserve: Much of this news recorded the progress of the terri- 
torial government, the official actions of St. Clair and the Judges, 
and later the important measures adopted by the state govern- 
ment of Ohio. Marked attention was paid also to the adventures 
of Aaron Burr in the West. 

Together with the reports of public affairs, frequent accounts 
of everyday happenings appeared in the New England papers. 
The opening of a ferry across the Muskingum, or the launching of 
an ocean-going vessel at Marietta were typical items that were 
recorded with evident enthusiasm. The establishment of a packet 
line between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh was warmly commended 
as an evidence of progress in this “enchanting country.” Another 
item of a different type announced the first ball that was held in 
Marietta, in December, 1788. It was attended, according to the 
writer, by fifteen ladies, “as well accomplished in the manners of 
polite circles as any in the old States.” There was much favorable 
comment also upon the superior advantages of the Ohio coun- 
try, where incidentally so many New Englanders had settled, over 
other sections in the West. 

As a case in point, the Providence Journal, cited the example 
of Colonel Arthur Shreve of New Jersey. Proposing at first to 
lead a party of emigrants to New Madrid, in Louisiana, he was 
discouraged by the floods. Then as he found the greater part of 
the desirable land in Kentucky already taken up, he finally decided 
upon Marietta. The wide range of this interest of New England 
in the Western country is strikingly illustrated by a letter that 
called special attention to the amazing growth of the Virginia 
Military District and pointed out the advantages this section of- 
fered to the “middling class,” and especially to “mechanics of 
the common trades.” Another proof of the close relations between 
New England and the Western country is to be found in the 
columns of the popular Massachusetts Magazine. Many death 
and marriage notices were printed from the Ohio settlements, 
along with much news of the campaigns against the Indians. The 
Domestic Chronicle, a monthly feature of the Magazine, also 
contains many articles upon interesting features of the West, such 
as descriptions of Marietta and the outlying districts, and of the 
customs and manners of the Indians. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that none of the New England almanacs that 
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have been examined pay the slightest attention to the Western 
country, the migration there, or even the Indian troubles. This 
omission is all the more noticeable since the annual almanac was 
virtually a second Bible in the eyes of the New England farmer. 

Even though Westward migration from the Middle States 
and Maryland was so limited, there is abundant evidence of the 
lively interest in the movement in this section of the seaboard. 
In contrast to the New England almanacs, those published in the 
Middle States and Maryland contain frequent notices of the 
Western country, including detailed descriptions of the most 
usual routes there from the principal cities. For example, Hutch- 
ins’ Almanack, published in New York, printed annually a table 
of the roads with the distances between intermediate points, from 
Louisburg through Quebec to Presque Isle, the Falls of the Ohio, 
and the mouth of the Mississippi. In like fashion, Father Abra- 
ham’s Almanack, popular in Philadelphia, gave at first only the 
usual Westward route from Philadelphia, via York, Winchester, 
Staunton, and through the Wilderness to Crab Orchard, Bard’s 
Town and the Falls of the Ohio. Later, as travel down the river 
became safer, this almanac gave full details of the route to Pitts- 
burgh, and then down the Ohio and the Mississippi. The American 
Museum, which occupied in Pennsylvania a position very similar 
to that of the Massachusetts Magazine in New England, also 
contained many notices of political events in the West, as well as 
numerous articles on the manners and customs of the Indians, 
with especial attention to the numerous mounds in the Muskingum 
Valley. 

In the newspaper files also of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, there is much news from the Western settlements. But these 
items were quite irregular and illustrated very clearly the delays 
and uncertainties of communication with the Old Northwest. Even 
in New Jersey, the state from which so many emigrants came, the 
papers seldom had regular correspondents in the West. Aside 
from occasional letters from Marietta, the Miami Purchase, and 
the Virginia Military District, the Western news came to the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland by indirect and often irregular chan- 
nels, by traders, by returning travelers, or by expresses direct to 
the government in Philadelphia or Washington. Other news came 
second-hand through Kentucky, or perhaps from Winchester, 
Pittsburgh, or even Albany. Coming through such channels, this 
information was frequently much garbled, but the very fact it was 
printed was a proof of the widespread interest in the Western 
country. Official news, and especially the movements of the Gov- 
ernor and the Judges, occupied much space, but occasionally there 
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were notices of local political controversies, as the quarrel between 
Sargent and the Judges in Hamilton County. 

In the Virginia papers there were only occasional direct com- 
munications from the West. This was to be expected, since emi- 
grants from Virginia stopped on the way in Western Virginia or 
else in Kentucky, and then made their way into the Old North- 
west. Nevertheless, considerable news from this region filtered 
into the Old Dominion through Kentucky, or else from Winches- 
ter where the road to the Wilderness crossed the one up the Po- 
tomac Valley to Fort Cumberland. Much information came to 
Virginia also through Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. In Virginia 
as elsewhere, the problem of swifter transportation to the West 
was a pressing one, and news was often weeks old before it drifted 
through across the mountains. The tedium of the usual route 
from Virginia to the Ohio country, or vice versa, was forcibly 
illustrated by the plans proposed in 1792 to carry the mails between 
Alexandria, Virginia, and Danville, Kentucky. Leaving Alexan- 
dria Thursday at noon, the carrier rode through Winchester, and 
arrived at Staunton the following Wednesday. Leaving Staunton 
the next morning, he would reach Danville in Kentucky two weeks 
later; that is, the regular mail schedule between Alexandria and 
Danville in either direction was three weeks. Such a situation 
amply explains the keen interest that the people of Virginia dis- 
played in the different projects to improve the Wilderness Road, 
although they seem to have had little faith that much would 
actually be accomplished. An impressive commentary on the con- 
dition of the roads to the westward ,was the omission from the 
Virginia Almanac, up to 1810, of any roads west of Sweet Springs. 
When this popular almanac did give details of a route across the 
mountain, it selected one from Richmond to Kentucky, by Staun- 
ton and the Wilderness Trail. 

While there was no general alarm apparent in the Eastern 
states during this early period over the rapid growth of the 
Western country, already there were scattered evidences of the 
hostile attitude that was later to become so marked. Just upon 
the eve of the migration to the Ohio Purchase, a correspondent 
of a Philadelphia paper called attention to the superior merits of 
vacant lands in Pennsylvania, where the roads were better, the 
land was more accessible to market, and the farmer was not 
obliged to sell his wheat for two shillings per bushel, and then pay 
$2.00 for a pair of shoes. Three years later, another cor- 
respondent, this one in a New York paper, called attention to the 
“rage for removing into the back parts,” and accented the ad- 
vantages of a small farm, well cultivated and convenient to mar- 
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kets, over large tracts of uncultivated lands in the “back parts.” 
These latter, he asserted, could only be regarded as a “provision 
for posterity,” awaiting “easy transportation and nearby markets 
to assure their value.” Very similar in tone was a rather long- 
winded article about the same time in a Massachusetts paper, in 
which the author rejoiced over the “subsidence” of the “mad- 
ness” of emigration to the Western country. “Old-fashioned 
industry and economy,” he considered, were of more real benefit 
than building castles in the air in the region of the Genesee and 
other remote uncultivated sections. But these evidences of an- 
tagonism toward the Western settlements were rare before 1815, 
and played little if any part in holding back intending emigrants. 

This brief survey of the vast mass of early newspapers and 
publications gives at least a hint of the varying motives that 
brought the stream of emigrants into the Old Northwest from 
New England, from New Jersey, and a few from Virginia and 
the Middle States. Many were induced to go by the advantages 
offered by such systematic schemes of colonization as the Ohio 
Purchase controlled by the Ohio Company, or the Miami Purchase 
under John Cleves Symmes. Others were attracted by the in- 
ducements offered by speculators of the type of Lemuel Storrs, the 
hard-headed Connecticut Yankee, who willingly exchanged un- 
cleared lands in the wilderness for the solid values of cultivated 
farms in Connecticut. Or perhaps the settler bought his lands 
from the agents of such speculators as the visionary Robert 
Means, the Virginian who staked his entire fortune upon the 
future value of Western lands. Intensely human were the mo- 
tives of these emigrants who thronged to the Old Northwest; 
the veterans of the Revolution, the adventurers, the young men 
seeking their fortunes, all of them willing to brave the hardships 
of the long journey westward, and the subsequent life of a 
pioneer community in order to follow an intensely American urge, 
and to seek a larger and better life in a new environment. The 
less adventurous stay-at-homes followed with intense interest the 
fortunes of those wandering sons, and often the letters and other 
reports from the new settlements drew others to follow. In the 
columns of the newspapers and the other publications of the 
Atlantic states were mirrored the aspirations, and the entire 
gamut of human motives that inspired this great American trek 
across the Appalachians toward the land of the setting sun. 


President Johnson: Professor Bond was a little 
alarmed, fearing perhaps his paper might be too long, 
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but I am sure we are all indebted to him for coming and 
reading to us this very, very interesting historical docu- 
ment. At this time I wish to extend to Mr. George 
Smith, of Dayton, an opportunity to make a presenta- 
tion to the Society from a group he represents: 

Mr. George Smith rose and spoke as follows: 


Mr. President, Doctor Thompson, Members and Guests: I 
think most of you are familiar with what is known as the Miamis- 
burg Mound, located a mile southeast of Miamisburg, in Mont- 
gomery county, and usually referred to as the largest of all 
mounds. A question is sometimes raised about that. At any rate, 
it now stands sixty-eight feet high, the apex having been removed 
a great many years ago. The mound is almost perfect, conical in 
shape, a little over eight hundred feet around the base, and is 
rather heavily wooded with old, and some younger, trees. The 
farm upon which the mound stands was purchased, some ten 
years ago, by Mr. Charles F. Kettering, of Dayton. Mr. Ketter- 
ing is vice-president of the General Motors Corporation, and 
president of the General Motor Research Corporation. His duties 
keep him, most of the time, in Detroit, Michigan. When Mr. 
Kettering purchased this farm it was his purpose to have the 
mound cleaned up, the top made accessible, and in some manner to 
provide for its future life, we will say—at any rate to provide for 
its care and preservation. Just a short time ago the whole tract 
around the mound was cleaned up, trees trimmed, dead trees re- 
moved, and all the brush and vines cleaned out. The old building 
that marred the landscape was removed by fire, accidentally, and 
other buildings torn down. I have the pleasure, Mr. President 
and Members, of presenting to you and the Association, a deed 
from Mr. Kettering for the land, four and twenty-eight hun- 
dredths acres, containing the mound, the title passing from him, or 
rather from the corporation of which he happens to be president. 
I am the treasurer of the C. F. Kettering, Incorporated, and I 
therefore have pleasure in presenting to this Society a warranty 
deed for four and twenty-eight hundredths acres containing the 
mound known as the Miamisburg Mound, located near the little 
city of Miamisburg, Montgomery county. (Applause. ) 


President Johnson: It goes without saying, Mr. 
Smith, that the Society appreciates, beyond its power 
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to express, the interest that has been manifested by 
yourself and your associates of the Dayton Group, in 
the acquiring, preserving and conditioning of the Miam- 
isburg Mound, one of the finest and most famous of all 
the prehistoric monuments in the whole Mississippi 
basin. We had an intimation that this splendid property 
would some time be presented to the Society, and we 
saw fit to be very patient while the gentlemen in Dayton 
went forward with the project. The Society, when it 
performs the functions for which it was created, will 
command the respect and receive the cooperation of in- 
dividuals and groups of individuals in securing and pre- 
serving the things worth while in the state of Ohio. We 
wish to thank Mr. Smith, and through him the gentle- 
men of Dayton who have so kindly served the best in- 
terests of their state, and secondly the interests of this 
organization. While we are in the presenting busi- 
ness I wish to say that a very interesting development 
has occurred right here in the City of Columbus. A 
wonderful thing has been done, a beautiful memorial 
developed. I do not wish to rob the function or cere- 
mony of presentation of any of its force, and therefore I 
will ask Mr. Shetrone, Director of the Society, who has 
the matter in charge, to make the presentation of Camp- 
bell Park. 


Mr. H. C. Shetrone said: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Most of you are 
aware that Ohio is the nucleus and center of the Mound Build- 
ers’ activity, and, further, that this building houses the finest 
collection of Mound Builders’ relics in the world. For that rea- 
son it may be said that the world at large comes to Ohio, and to 
Columbus, to study the culture of these very interesting people, 
a people we may term the first Ohioans. 
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Those who visit this Museum to study the relics we have 
here often propound the query “Where can we see an actual In- 
dian Mound?—we should like to see one of the mounds from 
which these relics came.”” That caused us to think that, to satis- 
fy this very natural curiosity, and particularly insofar as teachers 
and their classes are concerned, a mound near at hand should be 
secured. It so happens that at the very western edge of Colum- 
bus, on the Scioto River, there is a lovely Indian mound. The 
problem was how to secure and preserve this mound. In casting 
about for a way, we found another idea that correlated very nice- 
ly with the proposed project. 


All of us are well aware of the splendid service rendered to 
our Society by our late President, Governor James E Campbell. 
We were anxious to accord him something in the way of a me- 
morial. The two ideas were brought together, and the matter 
was presented to Jessie Campbell Coons, a daughter of Governor 
Campbell. The proposition was made to her that the mound and 
tract of land on which it stands should be purchased and enclosed 
with a suitable rustic stone fence around the entire area, and suit- 
ably marked in order that the mound which, for many genera- 
tions, has been known as the Shrum Mound, from the name of 
the owner of the land, might be preserved for the present gen- 
eration and for posterity, and that we might thus create a suit- 
able memorial to Governor Campbell. Mrs. Coons responded and 
very liberally furnished the funds for the purchase of the prop- 
erty. The park now practically completed, is a thing of beauty, 
and promises to be a joy forever. The dedication of the Shrum 
Mound and the James E. Campbell Park is tentatively set for 
July 7th, the anniversary of the birth of Governor Campbell. On 
that occasion there will be a very elaborate, or perhaps not elab- 
orate but very impressive, ceremony which will combine archaeo- 
logical interest and the interest which attaches to a man of the 
importance and standing Governor Campbell attained. We re- 
quested Mrs. Coons to come to this meeting today and make a ten- 
tative presentation of this property to the Society, but unfortunate- 
ly she had made a preyious engagement, and she requested that 
someone else take over that duty. With the thought in mind that 
the preservation of the prehistoric feature of this property is of 
importance, it occurred to me to invite Mrs. Shrum, the original 
owner of the site, to be present with us today, and while we could 
not bring the mound to the museum, we did the next best thing, 
and made a colored photograph to serve as a sort of proxy. I do 
not know whether Mrs. Shrum is in the audience. If she is, I 
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ask her if she will not come forward and present this picture of 
the mound to the Society. 


Mrs. Shrum thereupon stepped to the platform and 
presented the photograph of the mound to the Society, 
the gift being received with applause. 


President Johnson: This concludes the presenta- 
tions. I wish to thank Mr. Shetrone for the manner in 
which this presentation was made, and to say that we 
are very happy to have Mrs. Shrum here. I was in 
hopes that she might have some girlhood story to tell 
about playing around this place, but feel that she has 
made a very dignified presentation. I thank you, Mrs. 
Shrum. Mr. Galbreath, the Secretary and Librarian 
and Editor of the Society, asks for a moment to make an 
announcement. 


Mr. Galbreath: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: About 
twenty-five years ago I learned that a file of the first newspaper 
published in the Northwest Territory—published while Ohio was 
a part of the territory—was in existence, and that that file con- 
tained the first issue of the paper. There is also a file of that 
paper in Cincinnati, in the library of their Historical Society, but 
it does not contain the first issue. I could not rest until this file, 
containing the first issue of that paper, became the property of 
the State of Ohio. This paper was first issued on November 
gth, 1793, when there were between two and three hundred in- 
habitants in what afterwards became the City of Cincinnati, the 
town in which this paper was published. Having secured that 
original paper for the state I could not rest until we had a repro- 
duction of it made, a photograph which is more legible than the 
original itself, an exact reproduction of this first paper of the 
Northwest Territory. We now have almost one thousand pa- 
pers in Ohio, printing not only one issue but a million issues or 
more. In order that you might take away with you something to 
remember this very interesting occasion, I have had about two 
hundred and forty copies of that photograph prepared, and they 
will be distributed, as far as they will reach, when this meeting 
adjourns. 
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I wish also to call your attention to the fact that near the 
doorway there is the most expensive book that this Society ever 
bought—I will not tell you what the cost of the book is. It con- 
tains the approved photographs of President McKinley, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the Cabinet of President McKinley, and all the 
members of the United States Senate during the McKinley ad- 
ministration, with the personal autograph of each of them. That 
book was on exhibition in our Library some years ago, and I could 
not rest until it became the property of the Society. These are 
the only announcements I have to make. 


President Johnson: Doctor Thompson will present 
the next speaker on the afternoon’s program. 

Doctor W. O. Thompson: On this very happy and 
delightful afternoon, which we are all enjoying, I feel 
it is proper that I make an announcement. It is just 
twenty-five years ago this June that I signed a diploma 
for Mr. Charles F. Kettering; I also signed a diploma 
for my own ‘isughter at the same time. I have had the 
pleasure of .. acquaintance of Mr. Kettering during 
all of these years. I am quite sure we have given an 
expression of our gratitude to a man who is entirely 
worthy of it, and I think we are happy in our hearts that 
he is one of our boys, and that he has made this gift to 
the Archaeological Society, thus showing his interest in 
the commonwealth. 

The first speaker of the afternoon delighted us with 
an easterner’s view given by a southern gentleman on 
the Northwest Territory. (Laughter. ) 

Now, as to the man who speaks next.’ We are both 
ministers of the Gospel. I will not tell you what kind 
of ministers we are—that might embarrass us both. We 
met at the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Why each of us was in 
such a crowd I do not know, but we were there. He 
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listened to some arguments I made there, and now he 
will get even by forcing me to listen to him. He holds 
a policy in the same life insurance company in which I 
hold a policy, but I will not give the name of the com- 
pany myself, but I will say that this man has a great 
gift of getting into good company, and | want to con- 
gratulate him this afternoon on getting into this com- 
pany here. He belongs to a race that is a hundred per 
cent American, and they were here before we were, and 
some still are here. I think we all rejoice in the fact that 
we have here a representative of the American, indeed, 
a minister of the Gospel of Christ, a fine citizen of our 
commonwealth. If you will read this little sketch of him 
on the program in your hand, you will find that you have 
the pleasure of listening to a man, a graduate of Yale, 
who comes along with our American traditions, and 
stands today as a sort of linch-pin—as we used to call it 
in the old days—of a wagon, a contact between the 
things talked about and the things present today. I 
count it a privilege to present the speaker this afternoon, 
and as I said before, he was the only Cloud on the hori- 
zon, but I am sure he will have a silver lining—Doctor 
Henry Roe Cloud. (Applause.) 


MYTHOLOGIES OF OUR ABORIGINES 


Dr. Henry Roe Cloud then spoke as follows on the 
“Mythologies of Our Aborigines in Relation to Pre- 
historic Mound Builders in America”: 


It was with the greatest reluctance that I accepted the invi- 
tation to speak before this group of distinguished men and 
women. The reasons for this hesitancy were that there is ex- 
ceedingly little that I can contribute to a gathering of this kind. 
Generous-minded persons would justify my coming here were I 

Vol. XXXVITI—36. 
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able to give one connecting link, however slight, to the chain of 
knowledge gradually being welded together between the definitely 
known history of man and that of the beginning of man’s exist- 
ence on this continent. I come actuated rather by more humble 
motives. It is my conviction that it is in the power of just such 
groups of scientists as this to bring to light and to perpetuate 
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something of the achievements, the nobility and dignity of the 
Red Man of America—that by the intensive and patient study of 
the physical remains of unrecorded history, “probing into the 
night of the unknown ages” that antiquity which rightfully be- 
longs to our American Indians and correspondingly to our infant 
nation, may some day be unmistakably established; that the sis- 
ter sciences of paleontology, geology and archaeology, which have 
played and are playing such an important part in the old world, 
will more than ever open her vast vistas of the past, revealing 
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to us the character, habits and achievements of long-forgotten 
races of men. However much these statements may fail of car- 
rying conviction of my motives today, I can at least take this op- 
portunity to express the deepest appreciation to the late Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Mills and others who did so nobly in discovering what we 
now know of the past and to those of our day who are so effec- 
tively carrying on the great task. It may not be amiss to men- 
tion here the name of Professor Warren K Moorehead, of An- 
dover. 

As I stood a few days ago on the summit of the great Caho- 
kia mound, situated in the center of the American bottoms near 
East St. Louis, that greatest of earthen temples of the dead in 
America and the world, I pictured to myself a teeming popula- 
tion of a race all over that alluvial plain, stretching far out into 
our interior valleys. The discovery of mica in this and other 
burial-grounds showed that the extent of their roamings reached 
to our far eastern mountains, and the presence of obsidian arti- 
facts in the mounds attests their trade with regions of the west. 
Exceedingly suggestive are the presence of burial vases of tem- 
pered clay beside the dead, and the use of pendants or plum- 
mets, red paint from hematite and water, found in the mounds; 
—and also suggestive are the symbolic meanings of crescent, ser- 
pent, animal and circular-shaped mounds. 

The work of constructing the prehistoric history of races long 
vanished from the earth, by the study of the structures, the monu- 
ments and memorials left behind, is extremely interesting to one 
who, it might be said, looks at it from the inside out of a primitive 
race, rather than inward from some outside vantage-point. One 
such pauses in admiration of the accuracy of inductive reasoning, 
especially of those whose interpretations are conservative and 
tinged with true human instincts. 

Much has been accomplished in the study of the American 
Indian,—more and more there is the tone of certitude as to his 
origin, migrations and the interpretive value of his own coming 
on the stage in relation to his predecessors. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that but scant notice has been taken of his cosmogonies, 
mythologies and religious lore. Is there not some value here for 
the seeker? To be sure, we hear not the voice of the prehistoric 
races and never shall, but may we not yet hear him speaking in the 
voices of our aboriginal Americans when they speak in terms of 
humanity’s hopes, of self-preservation, of fear, and in the articula- 
tion of his most fundamental aspirations? By what we find buried 
in the earth we can reconstruct something of the manner of life of 
the prehistoric man, can visualize his domestic scenes and catch the 
longing for immortality in the mode of his burial. But by con- 
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fining our interpretations strictly to these remains, may we not be 
overlooking some valuable contribution from the lore of our first 
Americans? For such a task one needs only to guard against the 
infiltration of modern ideas and more than ever delve into the laws 
governing the mentality of a race in primitive settings. 

“A young Indian was invited one day,” so runs the legend, 
“by the ten sons of Wa-kan-jah, the god of lightning and thunder, 
to compete with them for the hand of a beautiful Indian maiden 
living in a distant place. Blessed already with a few supernatural 
powers by his devotion to sacrifices of the gods, he sets forth with 
them on his mission. Traveling with the rapidity of lightning 
they far outstripped him. But, in due time, the narrator relates 
the manner of their ignominious failure and his success. The 
mother of the maiden being outwitted and greatly displeased, gave 
chase as the young man took away his beloved companion. At a 
critical point the lover shot into a tree two arrows. As the mother 
came in hot pursuit she noticed the two arrows. Soliloquizing, 
she exclaimed,—‘Years ago some hunter drove his arrows into 
this tree and just overshot his deer. The arrows are weatherworn 
and the tree is in process of decay.’ Then away she went, resum- 
ing the chase. As a matter of fact, had she pondered more, she 
would have discovered that the two arrows were that of her 
daughter and the young lover. Thereafter having released a magic 
pair of moccasins to travel to the end of the earth in an opposite 
direction the lovers again betook themselves to the distant lodges 
of his own people.” In this case her very interpretation of the 
arrows and the tree obscured the real fact,—the object of her 
chase. So it often has been in our archaeological researches when 
we neglect the study of the creative functions of the spirit of 
man, as given in our folk tales and religious conceptions. 

“In the beginning,” runs another legend, “the Wa-gonz-zla, 
Creator, was lying flat on his back in void and space. Something 
entered into him that gave him consciousness. He sat up, looked 
about and saw nothing. His heart became exceedingly sad for 
loneliness ; his tears that flowed became the waters. Instinctively 
he grasped a piece of his flesh and stretched it out at arm’s length. 
That became the sun. He grasped a piece of his flesh again and 
that became the moon. A third time he stretched out his arm and 
that became the earth. But the earth shook and fell apart. To 
make it cohere he set into it trees, and, not succeeding, he set into 
it grasses and roots of every sort. Then he weighed it down with 
innumerable rocks and stones until rest and equilibrium were 
attained.” This conception of creation is characterized by sim- 
plicity, straightforwardness, altogether primitive, but we catch 
the sense of its majesty, sweep and greatness. 
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“The Great Wa-gonz-zla, Creator, had four sons. After the 
establishment of man on the face of the earth, great monsters were 
abroad, hunters failed to return, death stalked in the land; the race 
raised one cry to the Ma-u-na, earthmaker, for succor. He sent 
his sons one by one to lead them out of their anguish and desola- 
tion. Kay-chung-gay-gah, the first son, taught courage and built 
up the society of self-control. Wak-chung-ka-gah set up the so- 
ciety of the cheerful. Wa-sjing-gay-gah set up the society of the 
reverent, the worshippers of the Great Spirit. He alone sum- 
moned all the great spirits of the universe together in a lodge that 
reached from the rising sun to the setting sun. The poles thereof 
were great snakes. The door faced the rising sun. Wa-sjing- 
gay-gah came from the rising sun singing the song of life and of 
a way back to the home of the soul, the Great Spirit. As he en- 
tered the lodge he sat in the midst of the fire altar, but the flames 
thereof failed to consume him. Four times he circled the lodge 
and they beheld him as a child, a youth, a man and as one at the 
sunset of life. At each encircling he saluted the four ruling spirits 
and sang for each.” From these major conceptions there grew up 
the belief in the immortality of the soul. Clan organization with 
its comprehensive divisions, detailed functions and practical work- 
ings in war, the chase and social life had to conform to the great 
announced purpose of the major spirits of the universe. Life 
here and now must conform to the fact of the immortality of the 
soul. 

From the most primitive times of our own aborigines we 
have known them to use ceremonially and socially the red ochre. 
At every death the appointed member of the same clan as the de- 
ceased must come and paint the clan insignia on the face of the 
one about to leave. This ancient practice has been faithfully car- 
ried out to insure proper recognition upon his arrival by the mem- 
bers of his clan who preceded him. Every warrior has been 
taught to paint himself with the clan insignia immediately before 
the charge upon the enemy so that in the event of his death he 
could insure to himself recognition in the land of souls. At his 
burial additional supplies of red ochre are placed for use if occa- 
sion should so demand. Moreover the death song is sung for the 
soul which he in turn is to sing upon approaching the gathering- 
place of his fathers as a means of assuring recognition by them. 

The presence of hematite in the prehistoric burial mounds, 
which produces a sort of red paint when brought into contact with 
water is exceedingly suggestive in the light of the practices of our 
original Americans. 

“An Indian young man one day went into the wilderness and, 
upon hearing a great booming sound, betook himself speedily to 
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the source of the phenomenon. He suddenly came upon the scene 
of a gigantic struggle between the Wa-kan-jah, the god of light- 
ning and thunder, and the Wak-chay-xi, the god of all waters. 
The Wa-kan-jah was trying to take the Wak-chay-xi up into the 
skies to dash it to pieces on some cliff. The Wak-chay-xi was 
trying to take the Wa-kan-jah down into the water to drown his 
adversary. ‘My brother,’ said the spirit of the skies to the Indian, 
‘Shoot him for me, for he has exhausted me. If you do, long 
life, success in war, the chase and all tribal honors shall be yours.’ 
Thereupon the Wak-chay-xi said, ‘Shoot him for me, my nephew, 
for he has exhausted me. If you don’t, you shall die the first time 
you drink of my kingdom.’ The water would come with the body 
of the Wak-chay-xi as he was lifted up by the Wa-kan-jah. At 
every return made towards the water this great booming sound 
would go forth.” 

In my most audacious moments I would most likely shock 
all my archaeological friends by saying that the great carving of 
the figure of the Piasa on high cliffs along the Mississippi, at 
Alton, Illinois, universally attributed to the handiwork of the pre- 
historic peoples, is nothing more nor less than the Wak-chay-xi, 
the dreaded god of all waters, worshipped by our aborigines from 
time immemorial. 

“As you go through life you come upon a patch of morning- 
glory vines. So extensive is it that it reaches the two ends of the 
earth. Go through it, for these represent the bad and the foolish 
thinkings of the children of men. You will encounter next 
briars, thistles and thorns growing in wild profusion. These rep- 
resent all of life’s human ills. Go through it as a son worthy of 
your fathers. You will then encounter a wall of fire, representing 
the burning fire of man’s tongue. However much you may suffer, 
go through it. Your last encounter is a deep chasm in the earth, 
reaching to the ends of the earth. This is the grave of man. You 
must needs go through this also to discover the dwelling-place of 
the soul.” 

If we concede to these prehistoric peoples a civilization, a cer- 
emonial system of worship expressive of their faith—these “wis- 
dom words” just given are at least suggestive of the type of cul- 
ture they enjoyed. 

“On the road to the land of the setting sun you will come 
upon a lodge with an entrance toward the rising sun and one to- 
ward the setting sun. As you enter you will be greeted by an old 
woman sitting on your right-hand side. It is grandmother Earth, 
sitting there in human form. She will say, “You must be very 
weary. What do you wish? Make your request known.’ You 
will then say, ‘My Great-grandmother, as I was leaving the face 
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of the earth, my people urged me to make four requests,—First, 
that the flame of their fireplace may not sway to and fro (sick- 
ness). Second, that their weapon may be sharpened on both 
sides (Success in war. Legends say that there was once a race 
that had a sharp, bony structure growing out on both sides of their 
forearms for use in war). Third, that the number of days I left 
behind me may be proportionately divided among my relatives. 
Fourth, that nuts and fruits and all growing things may abound 
in plenty on the face of the earth.” 

Then she will place before you a wooden dish, containing 
some wild beans. Partake only a taste of the dish and shove it 
back to her. Then she will say, ‘My Great Grandchild, you have 
a wise head on young shoulders. That dish represents the vege- 
tables, nuts, fruits and all growing things on earth. Inasmuch as 
you have taken so little and left so much in the dish, so much will 
abound on the face of the earth. As for all your other requests, 
they are granted’.” 

Civilizations change. Some lie deep buried in the earth. But 
the longing for immortality is common to them all. In our inner- 
most longings for the continuity and solidarity of life, we are part 
and parcel of our prehistoric brethren. 


The audience then proceeded to the corridor south 
of the Rotunda of the Museum and Library Building to 
witness the unveiling of the 

STATUE OF THE PREHISTORIC BASKET WEAVER 


President Johnson: I will ask Director Shetrone to 
explain the significance of this sculpture. 

Mr. Shetrone: Ladies and Gentlemen: You are all 
more or less familiar with the male figure of the Mound 
Builder, The Prehistoric Sculptor, which stands in the 
rotunda. The creation of that figure was the outcome of 
the sentiment developed as a result of twenty-five years, 
or more, exploration of Indian Mounds and the conse- 
quent accumulation of data and material which caused 
us to think that we might well attempt to show some- 
thing of the physical aspect of our first Ohioans. So, 
taking a typical skeleton from one of the Ohio mounds, 
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and employing science to furnish the flesh and shape, 
we created the Sculptor, which was presented to the 
Museum by General Edward Orton, Jr. 

As time passed on there seemed to be a sort of un- 
easiness pervading the atmosphere around the Prehis- 
toric Sculptor. For quite a while we could not figure 
out what it was; there seemed to be an air of loneliness, 
and finally the thought occurred to us that he might be 
lonely. Then our President, Mr. Johnson, interpreting 
that psychic evidence, and recalling the old scriptural in- 
junction that it is not good for men to live alone, de- 
cided that he should have a mate. The outcome you 
have here, and I am certain that they will be very happy 
together. In the natural course of events there will be 
an increase in this family, so we have something to look 
forward to and anticipate. We look forward to the time 
when a little boy will climb upon her knee—a very good 
friend of the Society, who is reticent about having his 
name mentioned, has undertaken to provide for that. In 
the course of time you will see this little family of our 
first Ohioans increasing in number, but even then we 
will not have finished, because we aspire to something 
more. I am certain that, if you give it your close atten- 
tion, you will see that human beings resent being in glass 
cases. Here is our vision—in the balcony of one of our 
exploration rooms, which will be suitable so far as at- 
mosphere is concerned, and artificially lighted, with a 
realistic background—a real habitat, so that when you 
view this happy family you will not see them in cases 
or cages. You will see them out in the open, living the 
life they lived before the white man came. An addi- 
tional outlay will be required to provide for that setting. 
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I wish to plant a little germ somewhere, that you may 
feel that we should advance this project still further, so 
that, when the time comes and we need additional funds 
to provide the home for this little family, a response will 
be made. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Johnson: I wish to say that the figure be- 
fore you is from the hand of a very accomplished sculp- 
tor, Mr. Erwin F. Frey. The meeting will now stand 
adjourned. 


“ 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUS- 
TEES OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEO- 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





Society Bui_pinc, CoLumsBus, OHIO, 
SaTurDAy, May 4, 1929. 


Present: Messrs. W. O. Thompson, Arthur C. Johnson, 
George Florence, George F. Bareis, E. F. Wood, Claude Meeker, 
F. C. Furniss, Mrs. Orson D. Dryer, and Trustee Emeritus B. 
F. Prince. 

Secretary Galbreath and Director Shetrone were also present. 


President Johnson: What is the pleasure of the 
Board in the matter of the election of officers? 

Doctor W. O. Thompson: “I move that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Board for the 
existing officers as their own successors. 

Mr. Meeker seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

The Secretary cast the ballot of the Board for the 
present officers, who were declared duly elected as their 
own successors. 

Mr. Wood: I wish to nominate all members of the 
present staff employed by the Society in its various divi- 
sions, at the salaries that have been designated by the 
General Assembly of the state, with one change which I 
wish to explain to the Board. For a great many years 
the Board has paid the present Treasurer an annual 
salary. We have just put into effect—we have been 
coming to it gradually, but it has just been put into com- 
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plete effect—a centralization ; a completion, I will say, of 
an organization, and the entire work and direction is 
now under the Director. The books of the Society are 
now being kept up here, and vouchers on the State Au- 
ditor are prepared here instead of in the office of the 
Treasurer as in the past twenty-five or thirty years. 

President Johnson: You approve the change? 

Mr. Wood: I believe I made the suggestion origin- 
ally. The plan went into effect May Ist, and the com- 
pensation heretofore paid to the Treasurer is now paid 
to a member of the staff doing that work. I would like 
to nominate Mr. Oscar F. Miller—who has heretofore 
been bookkeeper—as Assistant Treasurer, and all of the 
other members of the staff heretofore employed or at 
present employed. 

President Johnson explained that Mr. Lindley, al- 
ready designated for employment, is included in the list 
of employes under the motion. 

Mr. Meeker seconded the motion, which was unan- 
imously carried. 

Doctor Thompson mentioned the proposed memorial 
to Doctor William C. Mills, and the question of codpera- 
tion with the Cleveland Society referred to in the Presi- 
dent’s address in the meeting of the Society, and asked 
whether motions were in order. President Johnson 
stated that it was his intention to refer the questions to 
the staff of the Society, with instructions to prepare a 
report to be submitted at a future meet‘ng of the Board. 

On motion, duly seconded, the meeting adjourned. 
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